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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  the  following  little  work  to  the  Public,  the 
Publisher  most  deeply  regrets  the  loss  of  numerous  beau- 
tiful poems,  which,  for  the  most  part,  have  appeared  in 
various  periodicals  which  are  unattainable.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Deceased,  that  we  now 
place  before  a discriminating  Public  as  many  of  his  minor 
poems  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect ; (and  which  are 
few,  indeed,  to  the  many  he  has  written,)  trusting  to  the 
well-known  generosity  of  the  Citizens  of  the  second  City 
in  Ireland : for  approval  and  patronage. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


Michael  John  O’Sullivan,  the  subject  of  the  present 
brief  memoir,  was  born  in  the  year  1794,  and  may  rank 
amongst  the  many  gifted  men,  whom,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  literature,  art,  and  science,  our  City  has  given  birth 
to.  In  the  early  period  of  his  boyhood,  he  was  remarkable 
for  his  talent  and  quickness  in  learning.  There  is  an 
anecdote  related  of  him  at  this  early  period,  which  is  well 
known.  At  the  annual  examinations  at  the  late  celebrated 
Du.  Maginn’s  Father’s  Classical  Academy,  a young  lad, 
much  older  than  the  Author,  stood  up  to  recite  Gray’s  Poem, 
commencing  with,  “Ruin  seize  thee  ruthless  King,”  which 
he  delivered  in  the  usual  ranting  manner  of  one  who  did 
not  appreciate  his  subject.  Our  Author  was  the  next 
competitor,  and  recited  the  poem  with  such  an  easy  flow  of 
language,  and  such  eloquence  of  manner,  that  Miss  Milliken, 
the  distributer  of  the  Prizes,  adjudged  him  the  Gold  Medal 
for  superiority.  From  an  early  period  he  evinced  a predi- 
lection for  the  profession  of  the  Law,  for  which,  according- 
ly, he  was  educated  ; and  from  his  varied  talents,  the 
depth  and  solidity  of  his  scholastic  acquirements,  it  was 
confidently  predicted  that  his  forensic  career  would  have 
been  a most  successful  one.  But  he  possessed  a mind  ta 
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which  the  dull  routine  of  the  law  proved  uncongenial.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  Drama,  and  a sincere  wor- 
shipper of  the  Muses,  his  frequent  sacrifices  at  whose  shrine, 
and  devotion  to  the  other  pursuits  of  literature,  too  often  led 
to  the  neglect  of  the  severer  duties  of  his  profession,  and  ulti- 
mately prevented  his  attaining  eminence  in  it.  In  1818, 
while  only  a few  years  called  to  the  Bar,  he  ‘became  the 
Editor  of  the  Freeman’s  Journal , which  was  then,  and  still 
is  possessed  of  considerable  influence  in  the  metropolis. 
He  was  Editor  of  that  paper  for  seven  years ; he,  also,  at  this 
period,  edited  The  Theatrical  Observer , and  subsequently 
The  Star , The  Correspondent , and  other  Journals  of  unde- 
niable celebrity.  About  this  time  he  was  made  Poet 
Laureate  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ereemasons  in  Ireland, 
by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  upon  whose  installation,  as  Grand 
Master,  Brother  Sullivan, wrote  the  following  Paraphrase 
of  the  133d.  Psalm,  composed  by  Sir  J.  Stevenson, 
and  sung  by  Dr.  Smith,  Jeaker,  Weyrnan,  Spray  and  others 
and  which  was  enthusiastically  received : — 

Behold  ! how  good  and  pleasant  ’tis  to  seer 
Brethren  together  dwell  in  unity ! 

Oh  ! it  is  like  the  holy  oil  that  shed 
Its  fragrant  dews  on  Aaron’s  sainted  head : — 

From  his  bright  hair  the  od’rous  show’r  began ; 

And  down  his  venerable  heard  it  ran, 

As  Hermon’s  dew  from  Heav’n’s  own  crystal  fount. 

Or  that  which  fell  on  Zion’s  holy  mount ; 

For  there  the  Lord  his  blessing  did  restore 
He  gave  us  there — ev’n  life  for  evermore ! 

In  1814,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  dramatised  Lord 
Byron’ s Corsair . The  character  of  Medora,  by  the  celebrated 
Miss  O’Neill,  (Lady  Becher,)  then  in  the  zenith  of  her 
beauty  and  fame  as  an  actress.  Gulnare  by  the  famous 
Miss  Waldstein.  The  Corsair  was  much  admired  and  had 
a great  run.  In  1815  our  Author  dramatised  “The  Bard  of 
Erin’s  ” magnificent  Poem  Lalla  jRookh,  which  was  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Crow  street.  The  principal 
character  by  the  same  celebrated  actress.  It  was  received 
with  great  eclat.  Mr.  T.  Moore,  who  was  then  in  Dublin, 
was  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  England,  but  delayed  his 
journey  to  witness  the  Dramatic  debut  of  his  gorgeous 
poem.  It  was  most  favourably  received  by  a large  and 
brilliant  assembly — The  actors  were  of  the  first  eminence  ; 
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the  scenery  and  decorations  truly  oriental.  The  house  waft 
enraptured  with  the  brilliant  pageant,  and  enthusiastic  in  its 
plaudits.  Mr.  Moore  concealed  himself  in  a private 
box;  but  the  plot  had  just  reached  its  denouement,  when  he  was 
discovered  ; the  whisper  ran  through  the  house,  and  the 
Illustrious  Bard  had  to  come  forward  and  acknowledge  the 
loud  and  long  reiterated  cheers  of  his  admirers  ! Lalla  Rookk 
was  performed  for  One  Hundred  Nights  in  succession . 
Mr.  O’Sullivan,  was  the  author  of  Clari;  or , the  Maid 
of  Milan,  which  he  wrote  for  Mr.  John  Howard  Payne. 
He  has  also  published  numerous  translations  from  the  French 
and  German.  His  “Art  of  Learning  Languages,”  written  in 
favour  of  the  system  of  Pestalotzzi,  is  based  on  the  sound- 
est grammatical  principles.  “ O’ Donoghue ; or,  the 
Frince  of  the  Lake,”  a Poem,  was  written  when  the  Author 
was  a very  young  man,  it  was  much  admired,  and  was  the 
first  production  of  his  poetical  talents,  which  he  ventured 
to  present  to  a discerning  public.  It  possessed  many  beau- 
ties, mingled  with  some  defects  ; but,  on  the  whole,  was 
well  received  by  his  Fellow  Citizens,  who  are  ever  ready 
to  extend  a fostering  hand  to  rising  genius.  It  is  a ch> 
cumstance  of  great  regret,  that  we  cannot  include  it  in  this 
little  work,  not  having  been  able  to  procure  a single  copy. 

His  Ballads  and  Songs  have  been  amongst  the  most 
popular  of  the  day ; set  to  music  by  the  first  Composers  and 
sung  by  the  most  popular  Singers  of  his  time, — his  most 
intimate  friends  Sir  J.  A.  Stevenson,  Dr.  Smith,  Horn,  Blewitt, 
and  others  have  given  celebrity  to  his  verses  by  their  beau- 
tiful music.  Mr.  O’Sullivan’s  adaptation  of  the  truly 
celebrated  “Adelaida”  of  Louis  Yon  Beethoven,  which  he 
wedded  to  his  beautiful  Song  of  “Rosalie,”  was  quite 
“ the  rage  ” when  first  published,  and  is  still  deservedly 
popular.  All  the  Songs,  Duetts  and  Glees,  in  the  Dramatic 
Operas  of  the  Corsair,  and  Lalla  Rookh,  which  were  so 
highly  successful  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Jones,  of 
the  Crow  Street  Theatre,  Dublin,  emanated  from  his  pen. 

His  conversational  powers  were  of  the  highest  order, 
and  his  wit  and  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote ; made 
his  company  universally  sought  after.  At  this  period  he  mixed 
in  the  first  literary  society  both  in  England  and  Ireland ; and 
to  enumerate  those  friends  by  whom  he  was  known  and  es- 
teemed, in  the  course  of  his  career,  would  be  to  name  some 
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of  the  most  distinguished  spirits  of  the  age.  Moore,  Southeys 
Campbell,  Haynes  Bayley,  Theodore  Hooke,  Talma,  (with 
whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted  while  in  Baris)  Kemble, 
Banim,  Crofton  Croker,  Sir  J.A.  Stevenson  andMiss  Landon 
were  among  his  dear  and  intimate  friends. 

He  had  been  the  play-mate  and  school-fellow  of  that  pride 
of  our  City,  the  highly-gifted  Hu.  Maginn.  A congeni- 
ality of  mind,  and  a similarity  of  pursuits,  endeared  them 
more  strongly  in  maturer  years,  and  a friendship  subsisted 
between  them,  which  never  suffered  the  slightest  diminution 
in  the  person  of  either,  until  dissolved  by  the  lamented  death 
of  one  of  Erin’s  brightest  and  most  gifted  sons.  In  common 
with  his  illustrious  friend,  Mr.  O’Sullivan  was  long  a 
contributor  to  that  talented  journal  “ Frazer's  Literary 
Chronicle  ” and  some  of  the  best  poems  and  most  exquisite 
moreeaus  of  wit  and  humour  that  have  appeared  in  its 
columns,  were  written  by  him.  His  numerous  published 
poems,  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Magazines 
and  J ournals  of  the  day  ; his  style,  though  vigorous  and 
masculine,  is  often  remark  able  for  its  pathos  and  simplicity. 

He  is  gone,  a noble  spirit  has  departed,  endowed  wTith 
a profound  intellect,  and  a well  stored  mind  ; we  will  not 
speak  of  his  errors,  genius  has  been  ever  known  to  throw  a- 
magical  veil  over  its  faults — who  would  rend  that  veil  P “Le 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonumJ  ’ Thebrilliant  heritage  of  genius  seldom 
comes  down  to  its  possessor  accompanied  by  that  “ quantum 
sufficit”  of  prudence,  which  can  alone  ensure  its  reward.  He 
possessed  a kindly  heart,  one  that  ever  beat  responsive  to  the1 
woes  of  others ; and  various  anecdotes  bear  testimony  to 
his  generosity  and  disinterestedness.  Talented  individuals 
whom  in  early  life  he  has  helped  forward  on  their  career, 
both  by  his  pen,  his  influence  and  his  purse ; and  many  now 
living  who  have  risen  to  fortune  by  his  aid,  may  drop  a 
tear  of  grateful  remembrance  to  his  memory.* 

He  has  passed  away  a true  child  of  the  muse.  It  is  but  a 
faint  tribute  to  his  memory,  from  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him,  to  say,  that  a man  of  deeper  erudition  or  more  brilliant 


* We  need  only  mention  two  instances ; one  was  the  late  Mr.  Wade, 
a Sketch  of  whose  life  we  append — Mr.  O’Sullivan  first  brought  his 
talents  into  notice ; introduced  him  to  all  his  literary  friends,  with  whom 
his  genius  obtained  the  eminence  it  deserved.  The  second  is  Mr.  Logier, 
to  whom  he  suggested  the  Chiroplast,  and  what  is  called  “ The  Logie- 
rian  System/’  of  which  our  Author  was  the  Original  Inventor. 
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genius  lias  been  seldom  met  with ; a poet,  a musician, 
an  eloquent  speaker,  a profound  linguist  and  an  elegant 
classical  scholar  ; he  was  accomplished  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

OP  THE  LATE 

JOSEPH  AUGUSTINE  WADE,  Esg., 

The  last  production  of  the  Author , written  a few  days  before  his  death. 

* „ 

The  writer  of  this  brief  memoir  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Wade,  by  Mr.  Blewitt,  the  composer.  At  that  time 
the  writer  was  in  conjunction  with  Jonathan  Blewitt, 
the  author  of  the  Musical  Critiques,  in  “ The  Weekly 
Treemans  Journal ,”  and  he  reviewed,  favourably,  because  it 
merited  it,  Mr  .Wade’s  first  publication.  His  coup  J essaii 
was  brought  out  by  Tom  Cooke,  who  then  kept  a music 
shop  in  Dame  street,  and  met  with  the  most  unprecedented 
success.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Marcus  Moses,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Musical  Instrument  Warehouse,  and  Music  publisher, 
No.  4,  Westmorland  street,  who  was  at  that  period  under 
articles  to  Mr.  William  Power,  at  his  Establishment,  to 
which  he  subsequently  became  successor;  he  introduced  Mr. 
Wade  to  Sir  John  A.  Stevenson,  Musical  Doctor,  with 
whom  Wade  formed  an  intimate  and  close  relation.  Sir 
John  was  (as  everybody  knows)  full  of  melody  and  harmony, 
and  he  produced  results  by  “ the  rule  of  thumb”  which,  how- 
ever enchanting  in  their  effect,  could  not  be  scientifically 
accounted  for  by  the  composer  himself.  Mr.  Wade,  was  of 
infinite  assistance  to  him  in  the  arrangements  of  his  se- 
lected scriptural  Oratoria.  Mr. Wade,  through  Sir  John  and 
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Mr.  William  Power,  became  acquainted  with  Mr  John 
Barton,  a most  estiihable  gentleman  and  a credit  to  his 
profession,  and,  also,  with  Mr.  M‘Caskey,  a celebrated 
amateur  and  first-rate  bass  singer,  by  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Lord  Ratiidown,  the  President  of  that  long 
celebrated andharmonious  Society  : — “The Beef-steak  Club” 
where  his  peculiar  style  of  singing  (quite  sotto  voce , a la 
TOM  MOORE,)  and  his  performance  on  the  piano-forte, 
were  duly  appreciated.  Mr  Wade,  studied  the  violin 
under  Mr.  Rourke,  (Rooke  the  composer,)  and  gained  a 
knowledge  and  masterdom  of  the  piano,  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts.  He  had  a perfect  acquaintance  with  the  powers 
of  the  organ  and  all  stringed  and  wind  instruments,  and 
was  completely  an  fait  in  the  science  of  music,  thorough 
bass  and  orchestral  arrangements;  Mr.  Wade  published 
at  Mr.  Power’s  a song  adapted  to  an  Irish  lullaby  f Before 
I was  married  I used  to  wear  ribbons .”  The  following  are 
the  beautiful  words  wedded  to  that  simple  and  pathetic  air; — 

•"  Oh  ! sleep  ere  the  time  of  thy  childhood  he  past 
Ere  the  young  rose  of  life  feel  the  world’s,  dreary  blast, 

Ere  the  gloom  of  this  life  hath  not  darkened  thy  ray. 

And  thine  eyes  have  not  wept  to  see  friendship’s  decay, 

Then  slumber  my  child,  ere  this  moment  be  fled, 

And  let  peace  be  the  pillow  to  welcome  thy  head.” 

Mr  Wade,  brought  out  his  first  opera  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Rotunda,  where  performances  were  held,  pending 
thebuilding  of  Hawkins’  street,  Theatre,  in  it  was  introduced 
a very  beautiful  bijou  of  a duet,  the  music  by  Dr.  Smith, 
called  “ Come  o’er  the  moon-lit  dewy  lawn.” 

Mr.  Wade,  subsequently  removed  to  London,  as  a more 
fitting  arena  for  the  display  of  his  talents,  and  he  was 
instanter , eminently  successful.  He  produced  several  dramas 
and  operas,  amongst  others  '“The  Two  Houses  of  Grenada ,” 
and  an  Oratorio  entitled  “ The  Prophecy ,”  the  words  from 
Pope’s  poem  of  “ The  Messiah  ” which  was  produced  at 
Drury  lane,  and  had  a great  run  ( as  it  is  technically  called;) 
it  was  afterwards  repeatedly  performed  at  the  Argyle Rooms, 
Regent’s  Street.  Mr.  Wade  was  the  Author  of  innumerable 
pleasing  and  popular  ballads ; for  instance,  “Meet  me  by 
Moonlight  alone,”  “The  Songs  of  the flowers ,”  fyc.  fyc. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Wade’s  arrival  in  London,  he 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  our  illustrious  bard  Thomas 
Moore,  to  whom  he  had  been  previously  introduced  in 
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Ireland,  and  lie  mixed  in  the  first  literary  and  fashionable 
circles  of  the  metropolis.  Sir  Charles  Doyle,  and  other 
eminent  individuals,  afforded  him  their  patronage  and 
countenance  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  writer  of  this  sketch 
made  Mr.  Wade  accquainted  with  his  intimate,  beloved 
and  lamented  friend,  the  well-known  and  celebrated  Sir 
Morgan  O'  Doherty , (Dr.  Maginn,)  and  an  anecdote  worth 
recounting,  occurred  immediately  subsequent  to  that  intro- 
duction. Mr.  Wade,  had  a difference  with  the  late  Mr. 
James  Power,  the  music  publisher, 'of  34,  Strand, respecting 
a song ; it  was  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the  writer ; Mr. 
Power  was  in  the  wrong,  and  the  award  was  made  accor- 
dingly. Mr.  Wade  said  that  he  would  not  pocket  a 
penny  of  it,  and  invited  a party  of  friends  to  dine  at 
Chedron’s  in  Leicester  square.  The  party  consisted  of 
the  following  distinguished  individuals  : — Mr.  Thomas 
Campbell,  author  of  “ The  Pleasures  of  Hope Mr. 
Thomas  Haynes  Bayley,  the  well-known  popular  lyrist ; 
Mr.  BANiM,the  author  of  the (C  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family;" 
Burgeon  Gosnell,  who  wrote  the  amusing  poem  in 
Blackwood’s  Magazine,  of  “ Daniel  O'Rourke's  flight  to  the 
rroon  on  a goose !"  *Mr.  H.  Neele  the  author  of  “The 
Romance  of  History *Mr.  Forster,  a rising  artist,  a 
most  successful  likeness-taker;  Mr.  Peter  Stroehling, 
historical  painter  to  George  IY.  who  lived  in  the  house  and 
gallery  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  next  to  Sabloniere’s  in 
Leicester-square  ; *Mr.  Conway,  the  celebrated  actor ; Dr. 
Maginn,  and  the  writer  of  this  Grief  sketch. 

They  are  all  dead  except  he,  who  wields  a feeble  pen  in 
kindly  reminiscence  of  Joseph  Wade,  one  of  Erin’s  bright- 
est and  most  gifted  sons. 

Mr.  Wade,  in  mixing  with  the  world,  encountered  a 
widow  lady,  Mrs.  Wildgoose,  who  was,  the  writer  believes, 
a kinswoman  of  his ; she  adopted  him  as  her  heir,  and 


Note. — Tlie  three  individuals  marked  thus  (*)  committed  suicide. 
Mr.  Conway,  after  making  a considerable  sum  in  the  United  States, 
was  returning  to  Europe,  to  enter  Oxford  University,  for  the  purpose 
of  embracing  the  clerical  profession,  sprang  overboard  in  the  midst  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Mr.  Forster,  a rising  and  successful  artist,  on 
the  eve  of  marriage  with  a lady  of  fortune,  without  any  imaginabl 
reason,  cut  his  throat.  Mr.  Neele  destroyed  himself  in  a fit  of  des- 
pondency, originating  in  no  apparent  cause. 
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made  her  will  in  his  favour,  at  the  same  time  lodging  a 
considerable  sum  in  bank  to  his  account.  The  writer  met 
this  Lady  at  a dinner  party  at  Mr.  Stroehling’s,  and  was 
invited  to  visit  her  at  her  Villa,  near  Croydon,  in 
Surrey.  Mu.  Wade  appeared  to  be,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  master  of  the  house,  and  was  obeyed  by  all  her 
dependents  as  if  such.  Unhappily,  Mu.  Wade,  having  an 
unlimited  command  of  money,  and  being  in  possession 
also  of  a private  property,  (of  a moderate  nature  it  is  true,) 
and,  also,  being  capable  of  getting,  at  three  or  four  publish- 
ers, from  15  to  20  guineas,  for  the  words  and  music  of  a 
song,  he  became  reckless  and  extravagant.  He  went  on 
the  Continent,  and  overdrew  his  account  on  the  banker’s. 
The  result  was,  that  Mrs.  Wildgoose  revoked  her  testament 
in  his  favour,  and  left  her  property  to  a distant  relative. 
Mrs.  Wildgoose  is  dead  some  years. 

It  is  the  melancholy  lot  and  the  sad  task  of  his  surviving 
friend  and  brother , to  thus  briefly  chronicle  his  brief  career. 
JosephAugustine  Wade,  was  one  of  Nature’s  Gentlemen, 
he  was  brave,  polished,  polite,  learned,  (without  pedantry,) 
gay,  jocund,  the  best  of  convivial  companions,  a friend  in 
need  and  that  is  a friend  indeed  ! a generous,  hospitable, 
open-hearted  Irishman ; a scholar  of  the  first  water,  he  spoke 
Latin  as  fluently  as  English,  he  knew  his  vernacular , and 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  Polish 
not  excepted.  He  was 

“ Poet,  orator  and  dramatist,  who  ran  through  each  mode  of  the 
lyre  and  was  master  of  all!’5 

A man  of  more  varied  talent,  of  more  general  informa- 
tion, or  more  profound  erudition,  Erin  never  sent  forth 
from  her  fertile  shores.  But,  what  was  superior  to  his 
talent  or  genius  ; he  was  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed,  a dutiful  son,  an  affectionate  husband  and  an 
ardent  friend,  the  enemy  of  no  one  but  himself  ! 

“After  life’s  fitful  fever  he  rests  well.” — Shakespeare. 

“We  could  have  better  spared  abetter  man.” — Ibid. 

“Broke  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  full  high. 

And  wither’d  is  Apollo’s  laurel  bough.” — Marlowe. 


LYRIC  VERSES 


ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 


TO  THOMAS  MOOEE,  Esq. 
Ant : — “ Anna  Maria  wo  hist  du  mein  hind  : 


Oh  ! sweetest  of  bards  who  with  magical  wile, 

The  springs  of  our  passions  can  move  at  command, 

Who  can  soften  to  tears  can  awake  to  a smile ; 

Or  melt  us  to  love  with  a wave  of  thy  wand. 

Oh  ! give  me  a wreath  of  the  roses  divine, 

Thou  gather’ st  in  Iran  the  land  of  the  sun, 

And  while  round  my  temples  thy  roses  shall  twine, 
I’ll  dream  about  bards  till  in  fancy  I’m  one. 

And  lend  me  the  harp  which  still  vibrates  from  thee, 

I’ll  wake  a sweet  echo  to  answer  each  tone, 

And  tho’  ev’ry  note  but  thy  echo  may  be, 

I’ll  dwell  on  the  sounds  till  I think  them  my  own 

Oh  ! give  me,  &c. 
c 
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Forgive  the  rude  hand  which  thus  envies  thy  lyre, 

Forgivethe  dullbrow  which  thy  bright  wreaths  would  wear. 
Such  flow’rets  with  fancy  and  wit  must  inspire, 

For  thy  spirit  will  dwell  on  the  perfumes  they  bear. 

Oh ! then  give  me  a wreath  of  the  roses  divine, 
Thou  gather’ st  in  Iran  the  land  of  the  sun, 

And  while  round  my  temples  thy  roses  shall  twine, 
J’ll  dream  about  bards  till  in  fancy  I’m  one. 


FAIEY  SONG 

IRISH  MELODY. 


Come  wander  with  me,  where  the  May  flowers  are  springing. 
Come  listen  with  me  to  the  nightingale  singing ; 

We’ll  bask  in  the  moonlight  while  bright  garlands  wreathing. 
And  odorous  night-flowers  perfumes  are  breathing ; 

We’ll  chase  the  wild  bat  while  in  circles  he’s  flying, 

Our  temples  we’ll  cool  with  the  night  breeze’s  sighing. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  ye  fairies  that  be, 

And  roam  o’er  the  mountains,  and  meadows  with  me. 


We’ll  soar  on  the  wings  of  the  gossamer  flying, 

And  sing  until  Echo  with  languor  is  dying, 

On  the  tints  of  the  rainbow  now  merrily  riding. 

In  a nautilus  now  o’er  the  ocean-wave  gliding, 

Wherever  we  trip,  we’re  light  frolic  and  airy, 

What  lot  can  compare  with  the  life  of  a fairy. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  ye  fairies  that  be, 

And  roam  o’er  the  mountains  and  meadows  with  me. 


SONG, 

FERAMOEZ, 

strom  the  opera  oe  “Lalla  Rookh or , the  Minstrel 
Caslmere  ,” — by  the  author, 

THE  MUSIC  BY  C.  E.  HORN. 


Love  breathes  a magic  spell  on  all  around, 

It  sheds  fresh  fragrance  o’er  the  dewy  ground, 

Gives  verdure  to  the  grove,  adds  incense  to  the  rose, 
And  melody  to  ev’ry  brook  that  flows ; 

Ev’n  the  rude  pipe,  heard  the  wild  cliffs  among, 
Seems  the  faint  echo  of  a Peri’s  song. 

Should  Winter’s  horrors  desolate  the  field, 

Love  bids  them  swift  to  Summer  beauties  yield, 
Should  Autumn’s  yellow  leaves  bestrew  the  earth, 
Love  makes  it  Spring  and  gives  fresh  flow’rets  birth ■; 
It  gilds  with  joy  ev’n  the  dark  prison’s  gloom, 

And  bids  an  Eden  in  a desert  bloom. 


‘ PERI’S  GLEE  . 

Strom  the  same,  by  the  same  author  and  composed. 


We  Peri’s  light,  o’er  flow’rets  bound* 
And  waft  their  odours  wide  around, 
Now  on  the  gossamer  we  sail, 

That  floats  before  the  ev’ning’s  gale. 
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Or  in  a tulip’s  cup  we  glide 
In  safety  o’er  tlie  moonlit  tide — 

Our  mast  a straw,  while  from  above 
Hangs  our  light  sail  by  spiders  wove, 
The  faintest  breeze  that  Zephyr  blows, 
E’en  when  he  woo’s  the  blushing  rose. 
Our  fairy  barque  can  swift  impel 
O’er  the  rude  ocean’s  roughest  swell ; 
And  as  we  gently  glide  along, 

We  wake  sweet  Echo  with  our  song. 

Till  fading  like  the  Sun’s  last  ray, 

The  lingering  witch  notes  die  away. 


FAIRY  SONG. 

FROM  THE  SAME  BY  THE  SAME. 


Where  wild  flow’rs  deck  the  verdant  ground. 
At  night’s  calm  noon  we  gaily  meet. 

And  to  the  clear  brook’s  murm’ring  sound. 
We  tread  the  turf  with  measured  feet. 

Or  on  the  sea-beat  shore  we  roam, 

Gliding  along  the  pebbly  strand. 

And  bathe  our  brows  in  ocean’s  foam. 

Then  flit  away  to  Fairy  Land. 

At  morn  the  traces  may  be  found, 

Where  we  our  fairy  vigils  keep. 

And  nightly  trip  the  hawthorn  round. 

In  merry  dance  while  mortals  sleep ; 
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But,  when  the  sun’s  first  glinting  raj 
Illum’es  theEast — our  tiny  band, 
On  flutt’ring  pinions  haste  away, 

To  gayer  sports  in  Fairy  Land, 


FAIEY  INVOCATION, 


Come  the  fairy  elves  are  dancing, 

Where  the  moon’s  pale  beams  are  glancing, 
Beating  time  to  notes  entrancing, 

Of  sweetest,  wildest  minstrelsy. 

O’er  the  dewy  turf  light  bounding, 

Now  they  trip  their  Queen  surrounding, 

Hill  and  vale,  their  laugh  resounding, 

Come,  mortal,  come,  and  follow  me. 


Come  where  life  is  spent  in  pleasures, 

Crown’d  with  Nature’s  choicest  treasures, 
Nightly  treading  fairy  measures, 

Around  the  flow’ring  hawthorn  tree. 


To  our  elfin  sports  inviting, 

See,  the  glow  worms  lamps  are  fighting, 
Haste,  my  call  no  longer  slighting, 

Come,  mortal,  come,  and  follow  me. 
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Here  the  heart  is  free  from  sorrow, 

For  oui  sports,  the  night  we  borrow, 

And  our  traces  on  the  morrow, 

Upon  the  green  shall  mortals  see. 

While  to  greet  us,  hither  winging, 

List ! my  sister  sylphs  are  singing  ! 

Hark  ! the  hare-bells  chimes  are  ringing, 

Come,  mortal,  come,  and  follow  me, 


EOSALIE. 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  CELEBRATE  Adelaida”  OF  BEETHOVEN, 


0 ! thou  wert  bright  as  op’ning  day* 

And  blooming  as  the  rose  of  May, 

When  first  I yielded  to  thy  sway. 

Fair  Eosalie  I 

How  sweetly  pass’d  each  joyous  hour, 
When  at  thy  feet  in  rustic  bow’r, 

1 twin’d  thee  wreath’s  of  every  flow’r. 

Sweet  Eosalie  l 
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Too  swift  tlie  rosy  moments  flew, 

Swift  as  the  rainbow’s  varied  line, 

For  thou,  alas,  hast  prov’d  untrue, 

Changed  Eosalie ! 

And,  when  I breath’d  thee  vows  of  love, 
Thine  answer,  whispered  like  the  dove, 

Soft  murm’ring  in  the  shady  grove, 

Dear  Eosalie ! 


Broke  is  the  chain ! the  spell  is  gone  ! 

That  bound  me  captive  to  thy  throne, 

Its  links  are  sever’d  one  by  one, 

Proud  Eosalie ! 


0 ! fickle  as  the  changing  wind, 

I’ll  tear  thine  image  from  my  mind, 

ISTor  leave  one  lingering  trace  behind, 

False  Eosalie ! 


ISABEL. 

THE  MUSIC  BY  SIR  J.  STEVENSON,  M.  D. 


Sweet  as  the  blossoms  of  the  orange  grove, 
Breathe  the  rich  sighs  of  the  dear  maid  Flove, 
And  lurking  Cupid’s  in  the  dimples  dwell, 
Upon  the  glowing  cheeks  of  Isabel. 
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Fair  as  the  lily  in  its  pride  array’d 

More  graceful  than  the  Swan’s  my  lovely  maid, 

More  lustrous  than  the  eyes  of  the  gazelle, 

Beam  the  bright  orbs  of  my  own  Isabel. 

Long  have  I watch’d  the  sparkling  of  thine  eye, 
Long  sought  one  fav’ring  glance  of  thine  t’espy ; 
One  glance,  one  smile,  my  rising  fears  can  quell, 
Smile  then,  like  break  of  day,  my  Isabel. 


Mute  is  thy  tongue,  tho’  eloquent  thine  eyes, 

Yet,  speak,  tho’  fainter  than  soft  Zephyr’s  sighs, 

One  word  of  thine  can  all  my  cares  dispel, 

Speak  then  that  word  my  own  sweet  Isabel. 

She  speaks  ! She  speaks  ! my  bounding  heart  rejoice, 
Drink  in  mine  ears,  the  music  of  her  voice ; 

In  honied  streams  the  liquid  accents  fell 
From  the  ripe  pouting  lips  of  Isabel. 


BAECAEOLLE 

FROM  THE  OPERA  OF  <c  The  Corsair ,”  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
THE  MUSIC  BY  J.  B LEAVITT. 


O’er  the  blue  wave  comes  his  gondola  bounding, 
Thro’  the  calm  surge  it  glides  over  the  sea, 
From  the  balcony  my  lute  softly  sounding, 

Shall  by  its  sweet  notes  guide  my  lover  to  me, 
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Come,  swiftly  come,  for  the  night  fast  is  wearing 
And  anxious  I’ve  watched  by  my  casement  for  thee, 
Come,  dearest  love,  ere  the  day -light  appearing, 
And  bear  me  away  with  thee  far  o’er  the  sea. 

See,  on  the  billows  the  pale  moon  is  shining, 

Each  wave  seems  like  silver  beneath  its  calm  beam, 
Long  have  I sat  at  my  casement  reclining, 

And  sung  to  the  lute  while  my  love  was  the  theme, 
Come,  swiftly,  come,  ere  the  day-light  appearing, 
For  anxious  I’ve  watched  at  my  window  for  thee. 
Swiftly  he  comes  in  his  light  barque  careering, 
High  on  the  prow,  his  proud  form  I can  see, 

And  now  to  the  window  the  ladder  is  rearing, 

And  now  in  his  barque  we  glide  happy  and  free. 


L A M E N T . 

ancient  miSH  melody,  “Go  710  more  a rushing  ” 


The  setting  sun  was  beaming  o’er  the  wave. 
Its  golden  light  was  gleaming  on  his  grave, 

My  eyes  with  tears  were  streaming 

As  I sat  sadly  dreaming 

Of  him  who  lay  beneath,  my  hero  brave  ! 

Oh  ! I fondly  lov’d  him — lov’d  him  alone, 
And  his  heart  and  feelings  were  all  mine  own, 
But  I now  with  grief,  must  his  loss  deplore, 
For  I shall  behold  him  on  earth  no  more — 


D 
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His  dulcet  voice  how  touching  its  melody  f 
His  cheeks  like  rose-buds  blushing  on  the  tree. 

No  tint  the  orient  flushing, 

No  rill  o’er  rude  rock  rushing. 

No  fount  from  mountain  gushing,  more  pure  than  he. 

The  pale  moon  was  shining  resplendently, 

Where  I lay  sad  reclining,  in  misery, 

But  soon  without  repining. 

This  life  with  joy  resigning. 

My  corse  to  earth  consigning  shall  rest  with  thee. 

Oh  ! no  belted  knight  in  green  Erin’s  Isle, 

Had  a bolder  heart  or  a blander  smile. 

Yet,  prompt  was  he  to  dry  afflictions’  tear, 

Gentle  as  gallant  was  my  Cavalier ! 

His  dulcet  voice  how  touching  its  melody  ! 

His  cheeks  like  rose-buds  blushing  on  the  tree. 

No  tint  the  orient  flushing, 

No  rill  o’er  rude  rock  rushing. 

No  fount  from  mountain  gushing,  more  pure  than  he,. 

The  midnight  bell  is  ringing  the  knell  of  day, 

The  night  breeze  odours  flinging  on  ev’ry  spray, 

See  ! troops  of  angels  winging, 

My  release  they’re  bringing, 

Hark  ! now  they’re  softly  singing  “Come  haste  away.” 
I hear  the  rustling  of  their  flutt’ring  wings, 

And  my  soul,  impatient  to  meet  them,  springs, 

Soon,  soon,  I’ll  be  ere  the  coming  morrow, 

On  angels’  pinions  sailing,  I’ll  mount  the  sky. 
Celestial  airs  inhaling,  with  them  I’ll  fly. 
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Farewell  to  woe  and  wailing, 

For  soon  my  lost-one  hailing, 

We’ll  taste  of  bliss  unfailing  eternally ! 


WAE  SONG. 

Air, — c,Non  pin  andrai  ” — Mozart. 


Long  had  love  in  this  bosom  been  dwelling. 

But  from  henceforth  its  passion  repelling, 

I shall  fly  where  the  trumpet  loud  swelling, 

Sounds  hoarse  ’mid  the  cannons’  loud  roar. 

Like  champion  brave  Fll  rush  to  battle, 

War’s  rude  storm  shall  round  me  rattle; 

And  instead  of  merry  dancing. 

On  a fiery  charger  prancing, 

Mountains  wild  and  woods  surrounding. 

Death  in  ev’ry  shape  abounding, 

While  the  martial  trumpet  sounding. 

War’s  wild  music  greets  mine  ear  I 

Though  I’ve  long  been  at  Beauty’s  shrine  bending, 
Whisper’d  love  vows  and  sighs  softly  blending, 

No  longer  bright  glances  attending, 

I shall  fly  where  the  combat  doth  rage ; 

And  in  lieu  of  serenading 
On  my  prancing  steed  parading, 
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While  lie  champs  liis  foam-boss’d  bridle 
3Vry  right  hand  shall  not  be  idle, 

Jn  the  foremost  ranks  you’ll  find  me, 

Dastard  cowards  slink  behind  me, 

Though  dust  from  chargers’  hoofs  may  blind  me, 
Freedom’s  foes  I will  engage. 

In  the  front  of  the  melee  advancing, 

Where  banners  and  spear-points  are  glancing, 
k nd  Cavaliers’  gay  plumes  are  dancing 

In  the  midst  of  the  death-dealing  shot : — 

I here  I’ll  shout  my  war-cry  loudly, 

In  my  saddle  bear  me  proudly, 

Eight  and  left  my  good  blows  dealing, 

Trumpet  notes  around  me  pealing, 

My  pennon’d  lance  on  high  upraising, 

IVhere  the  cannons’  mouths  are  blazing, 

Winning  fame  and  heralds  praising, 

Death  or  Glory  be  my  lot ! 


SONG 

THE  MUSIC  BY  SIR  JOHN  STEVENSON,  MUS.  D. 

Would  I were  in  my  native  vale, 

W’here  softly  sighs  the  summer  gale, 

Where  flow’rs  of  every  varied  dye, 

That  charm  the  sense  or  please  the  eye, 
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Are  scatter’d  with  unsparing  hand, 

To  shed  their  fragrance  through  the  land  : — 
Where  rippling  streams  their  murmurs  lend 
With  Nature’s  harmony  to  blend, 

And  what  is  far  beyond  the  rest, 

Where  dwells  the  maid  that  loves  me  best. 


They  tell  me  of  the  smiling  plain, 

That  lies  beyond  the  western  main, 

They  talk  of  Persia’s  rosy  flowers, 

Of  fair  Italia’s  myrtle  bowers, 

Of  Gaul’s  romantic  vine-clad  hills, 

And  wild  Helvetia’s  sparkling  rills, 

But,  wherefore  should  I thither  roam, 
When  I have  brighter  scenes  at  home ; 

And  what’s  far  dearer  than  the  rest, 

Where  dwells  the  maid  that  loves  me  best. 
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THE  EMIGRANT, 

AN  UNFINISHED  POEM. 


THE  FAEEWELL. 

Farewell ! my  native  land,  a fond — a long  farewell ! 

I take  my  last  gaze  of  the  arrowy  Lee 
Within  my  heart  there’s  throbbing  like  the  knell 
Of  parting  happiness — it  beats  for  thee. 

Dear  Zaydi,  when  thon  hear’st  again  the  sabbath  bell 
Will  it  remind  thee  love  of  me, 

When  I am  sailing  o’er  th’  Atlantic  sea  P 
I fondly  think  thy  thoughts  will  turn  to  him 
“Who  lov’d  not  wisely,  but  too  well” 

And  in  the  chiming  of  the  village  bell’s  thou’lt  mark  his  last 
Farewell 


Farewell ! dearest,  and  best,  1 go  to  make — 

For  thee  and  thine,  a home  beyond  the  wTave. 

I risk  my  all  for  thine  and  their  dear  sake, 

And  if  I meet  my  grave — 

There  is  a world  high  o’er  the  realms  of  air, 

A world,  ’tis  said,  unknowing  the  dark  care 
And  sorrow,  with  which  earth  is  rife ; 

Where  sharp  contention  and  inhuman  strife, 

Are  strangers — in  that  happy  clime, 

If  not  on  Earth  again,  we’ll  meet,  wdien  Time 

Shall  be  no  more,  and  Grief,  and  Pain,  and  the  immensity 
Of  human  ills  are  swallow’d  up  in  bright  Eternity ! 
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THE  DEPARTURE. 

Tlie  blue  flag’s  waving  in  the  fitful  wind 

Signal  of  sailing  ! Now  brothers  bind 
Around  your  breasts  some  fence  to  cure  the  fond  hearts 
aching. 

And  bid  farewell  to  Love  and  Eriends,  albeit  your  hearts 
be  breaking. 

The  anchor’s  weigh’d ! The  bellying  canvass  swells 
In  the  light  breeze — now  comes,  like  murmur  of  sea-shelly 
The  hum  of  kindred  voices  from  the  shore — 

Mayhap  to  be  re-heard  by  us  on  Earth  no  more — 

And,  hark ! they  raise  a full,  a joyous  cheer, 

To  gladden  our  faint  spirits — tho’  the  tear 
Stands  glist’ning  in  many  an  eye  of  beauty,  aye,  and  of* 
manhood  too ! 


Though  to  suppress  the  sobs  they  strive  ’tis  true, 
They  break  the  silence  of  that  last  adieu, 

A shout  now  rends  the  concave — yet  the  air 
Reverberates  much  less  with  Gladness  than  Despair, 
It  wakes  the  echoes  far  and  wide  and  free 
Of  the  green  hills  that  gird  the  silver  Lee — 


SONG. 


THE  EIYEE  LEE.* 


I’ve  stray’d  o’er  many  foreign  lands,  from  where  the  sun, 
with  ardent  smile, 

Beams  brightly  from  a cloudless  sky,  upon  the  fertile  banks 
of  Nile, 

To  where  the  Ganga’s  sacred  flood  rushes  to  meet  the 
mighty  sea; 

But  still  within  “my  heart  of  hearts,”  I dearer  love  my 
native  Lee. 

The  Lee,  the  Lee,  the  Eiver  Lee,  thy  silv’ry  waves  glide 
fair  and  free, 

Of  all  the  streams  that  ever  flow’d,  give  me  my  own,  my 
native  Lee. 

I’ve  been  through  Lusitania’s  plains,  o’er  sands  of  gold 
where  Tagus  roves. 

And  where  the  Guadalquivir’s  tide  meanders  on  through 
orange  groves, 

I’ve  wander’d  by  the  Danube’s  side — have  gazed  on  Oder 
and  the  Spree, 

Though  nobly  flow  their  waters  clear,  yet  I prefer  my 
native  Lee. 

The  Lee,  the  Lee,  &c. 

The  tow’rs  of  Notre  Dame  look  down,  all  proudly  on  thy 
bosom  Seine, 

The  pillar’d  Louvre’s  image  beams  reflected  from  thy  silver 
sheen, 

*The  River  Lee  rises  about  28  miles  above  the  City  of  Cork,  and  falls  into  the 

sea  at  Cove,  about  nine  miles  below  the  City.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  picturesque 

beauties. 
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The  gilded  domes  of  Paris  gleam  upon  thy  breast 
resplendently, 

But  give  me  Carrig’rohne’s  tow’rs,  that  crown  thy  heights, 
my  beauteous  Lee. 

The  Lee,  the  Lee,  &e. 


My  footsteps  oft  in  pensive  mood,  have  passed  o’er  Gallia’s 
vine-clad  hills, 

And  through  romantic  scenes  amongst  the  wild  Helvetian 
rills  ; 

I’ve  joined  the  jocund  dance  and  song  with  blithe  paysan- 
nes  in  Picardy, 

But  blither  still  the  song  and  dance  of  days  long  past 
beside  the  Lee. 

The  Lee,  the  Lee,  &c. 


I’ve  roam’d  along  romantic  Bhine,  high  crown’d  with 
many  a lordly  tower, 

I’ve  floated  on  the  Brenta’s  tide,  in  gondolet  at  evening 
hour, 

By  Tiber’s  banks  my  path  hath  been,  and  altho’  bright 
such  scenes  may  be, 

I’d  rather  sail,  with  fav’ring  gale,  along  thy  shores, 
pellucid  Lee. 

The  Lee,  the  Lee,  &c. 


My  native  Lee  I soon  shall  see,  Ah ! how  my  throbbing 
heart  expands, 

At  ev’ry  step  I homeward  take,  from  wandering  thro’ 
distant  lands, 

E 
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Green  be  thy  banks,  for  ever  green,  and  long  my  fervent 
prayer  shall  be, 

That  H$av’n  may  show’r  its  blessings  down  on  all  who 
dwell  beside  the  Lee. 

The  Lee,  the  Lee,  the  Biver  Lee,  thy  silv’ry  waves  glide 
fair  and  free, 

Of  all  the  streams  that  ever  flow’d,  give  me  my  own,  my 
native  Lee. 

THE  SEA. 


We  pass  the  port — we  see  oldBoche’s  Tow’r 
For  the  last  time — soon — quick  will  come  the  hour 
When  the  last  glimpse  of  Erin  we  shall  see ; — 

Then  comes  the  rolling  of  the  mighty  sea. 

But,  strongly  though  the  bounding  billows  heave, 

Our  echoing  hearts,  still  unsubsided, 

Keep  undulating  time,  nor  will  they  leave 
Our  thoughts  free, — they  remain  undivided 
In  lingering  thoughts  of  “homes  and  altars  free,” 

Of  homes  once  fill’d  with  mirth  and  joy  and  glee  ! 

Now  nought  is  seen  but  one  wide  blue  expanse 
Of  sky  and  water — right  gaily  doth  our  ship  advance, 
O’er  the  bright  waves  careering. 

List  to  the  home-bred  ditty  sung 
By  him,  who  at  the  wheel. 

Our  swift  barque’s  onward  path  is  steering, 

Though  o’er  the  main  like  drunkard  she  doth  reel ; 

He  checks  her  pace  while  in  her  wake  is  flung 

The  surge’s  crest — crown’d  with  the  pure  white  foam. 

Upon  whose  billowy  breasts  we’re  wafted  far  from  home. 
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Home  ! home ! Heart-stirring  word, 

It  strikes  the  chord  attun’d  to  deepest  feeling, 
And  from  the  inmost  soul  comes  fond  revealing* 
Gently  and  softly  o’er  our  senses  stealing 
’Till  we  seem  restor’d, 

“In  our  mind’s  eye,” 

To  that  dear,  peaceful  home, 

From  which  we  fondly  thought  in  days  gone  bye, 
We  ne’er  should  roam  ! 

THE  HELMSMAN’S  SONG. 


I’ve  wander’d  thro’  that  Indian  land. 

Where  Nature  wears  her  richest  hue ; 

I’ve  stood  upon  the  Grecian  strand, 

And  gaz’d  upon  its  waters  blue; 

I’ve  stray’d  beneath  a myrtle  grove. 

On  Arno’s  banks  when  the  sun  was  set, 

And  heard  the  Italian’s  song  of  love 
Come  sweetly  from  his  gondolet. 

But  still,  where’er  my  footsteps  roam. 
The  dearest,  sweetest,  spot  is  home. 

The  gaudy  plants  of  Tropic  skies, 

Though  deck’d  in  beauties  richest  dyes, 

Are  yet  divested  of  perfume — 

One  wild  flow’r  of  my  native  vale, 

The  jasmine,  round  my  cottage  twin’d, 

That  fling  their  fragrance  on  the  gale. 

Are  dearer,  sweeter,  to  my  mind, 

For  wheresoe’er  my  footsteps  roam, 
The  dearest,  sweetest,  spot  is  home. 


The  birds,  in  gayest  plumes  array’d, 

No  music  warble  from  their  throats, 

But,  break  the  silence  of  each  glade 
By  tuneless,  harsh,  discordant  notes — 

As  up  the  vault  of  heav’n,  he  springs. 

The  modest  lark’s  more  dear  to  me. 

Shaking  the  dew  drops  from  his  wings, 

And  wafting  wildest  melody. 

Yes  ! wheresoe’er  my  footsteps  roam. 
The  dearest,  sweetest,  spot  is  home, 


TO  THOMAS  MOOEE,  Esa.y 


Green  Erin’s  bard!  who  doth  with  magic  skill 
The  olden  glories  of  our  Isle  rehearse, 
Wedding  her  airs  to  thine  immortal  verse, 
Making  the  inmost  soul  with  rapture  thrill. 
Moving  each  varying  passion  at  thy  will. 

Stirrer  of  hearts  ! who  with  thy  powers  diverse 
The  gloomiest  clouds  of  sorrow  canst  disperse, 
Canst  melt  with  pathos, 

Or  with  deep  sympathy  our  bosoms  fill. 


Why  silent  hangs  thy  harp  ? Why  are  the  lays 
Unsung — the  lays  mellifluous,  which  not  in  vain. 

Came  teeming  from  thy  tongue  in  former  days. 
Winning  each  heart  with  the  bewitching  strain  P 
Hark ! o’er  the  strings  once  more  his  bold  hand  strays, 
It  is,  it  is,  the  “Minstrel  Boy”  again  he  plays. 
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ON  RECEIVING  A BIBLE  FROM  A FRIEND. 


Priceless  and  inestimable ! 

To  him  who  reads  it  right ; to  me,  long  shall  it  be 
A prized  companion  in  a foreign  land. 

Upon  my  breast,  next  to  my  heart,  shall  your  prized  volume 
lie, 

And  I shall  ne’er  ope’  its  sacred  leaves  but  I shall  think 
on  you. 

In  weal  or  woe  shall  aspirations  strong 
Rise  from  my  soul,  for  benisons  on  you. 

A man  of  god-like  mind,  who  yet  in  act 
Was  frail  and  feeble  as  the  weakest  mortal, 

Said  of  “The  Book”  which  thou  hast  giv’n  to  me  : — 
“Within  this  little  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries, 

Better  it  was  he  ne’er  was  born 
Who  reads  to  scoff,  or  reads  to  scorn.” 

When  woe,  that  comes  to  all,  shall  reach  to  me, — 

Be  it  mine  deserving,  or  the  will 
Of  Him,  The  Almighty,  whose  dread  fiat 
None  living  can  withstand — then  your  prized  gift 
Shall,  like  a talisman,  shield  me  from  all  harm, 

And  its  pure  page,  open’d  with  awe,  shall  teach  me, 

All  unrepiningly,  to  bear  his  high  behest. 

In  the  bright  pages  of  that  golden  book 
Is  pointed  out  distinct  and  clear, — • 

Even  to  our  highest  hopes’  imagining — 

The  full  fruition  of  celestial  bliss : 

Unchangeable  ! unutterable  ! inconceiveable  ! 

Removed  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal’s  thoughts, 

As  far,  yea,  further,  than  the  chasm  between 
The  lowest  depth  of  human,  earthly  woe 
And  the  extremest  height  of  happiness. 
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TO  10UISA. 


Come,  taste  tlie  fragrant  balmy  air, 
The  morn  invites  us  forth,  my  fair, 
’Mongst  dewy  glades  to  rove  ; 
The  rising  sun  is  mounting  high, 
The  lark  is  warbling  in  the  sky 
His  matin  hymn  of  love. 


The  dew-drops  glisten  on  each  spray, 

Like  diamonds  in  the  sun’s  first  ray — 
Kefreshing  blows  the  breeze  : — 

The  feather’d  choir,  with  straining  throats. 
Are  blithely  carolling  their  notes 
Amongst  the  waving  trees. 

The  wild  flowers  from  their  lowly  beds 
Gently  lift  up  their  languid  heads, 

To  hail  the  God  of  day; 

Each  flowret  ope’s  its  fragrant  breast, 

By  the  warm  sun  to  be  caress’d, 

And  bask  beneath  its  ray. 


The  mist  rolls  from  the  mountain’s  brow. 
And  leaves  its  summit  wreath’d  with  snow 
Bright  peering  thro’  the  haze 
Each  glittering  peak  is  tipp’d  with  fire, 
Like  some  antique  and  gothic  spire, 

Seen  in  the  morning  blaze. 
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The  herd  is  lowing  in  the  dale. 

The  clear  brook  rippling  through  the  vale 
In  murmurs  rolls  along ; 

Waking  the  echoes  all  around, 

Is  heard  with  blithe  and  cheerful  sound 
The  Milkmaid’s  early  song. 

Awake,  my  fair,  thy  lids  unclose, 

All  Nature,  rous’d  from  sweet  repose. 
Invites  thee  forth  to  stray 
Along  the  dew  bespangled  green, 

And  mark  how  ev’ry  sylvan  scene, 
Rejoices  in  the  day. 


STANZAS. 


•O’er  the  calm  sleep  of  youth, 

What  dreams  of  joy  arise. 

With  all  the  air  of  truth — 

Ting’d  like  the  summer  skies. 

To  our  maturer  years. 

No  blissful  visions  come, 

We  sink  to  sleep  in  tears, 

And  only  wake  to  gloom  ! 

How  cheering  are  the  dreams, 
That  bring  the  absent  fair  ; 

They  come  like  moon-light  gleams 
To  soothe  the  lover’s  care. 
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But  swift  as  rain-how  lines, 
Those  feelings  fleet  away, 
When  fancy  doth  refuse 
To  lend  th’  illusive  ray. 


When  feeling’s  glow  is  chill, 
And  fancy’s  pow’r  is  fled, 
Oh  who  would  linger  still, 
Each  genial  impulse  fled  ? 


When  o’er  the  vivid  mind, 
Shall  roll  oblivion’s  wave, 
What  refuge  can  we  find  P 
None, — but  the  silent  grave. 


SONG. 


Oh ! ’tis  hard,  lovely  maid,  when  obliged  to  conceal 
What  the  heart  warmly  feels,  but  it  must  not  reveal ; 
When  the  tongue  dares  not  speak,  but  for  aid  must  rely, 
On  the  eloquence  mute  of  the  soul-beaming  eye; 

But  the  glance  of  affection  can  swiftly  impart, 

With  emotion  the  sentiments  warm  from  the  heart ; 

And  the  thrills  of  delight  now  pervade  all  my  soul, 

As  thy  love-kindling  eyes  on  me  silently  roll. 
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Oli ! I strive,  but  in  vain,  my  sensations  to  paint, 

To  express  what  I feel,  ev’n  language  is  faint, 

But  a glance  from  the  soul  can  be  quickly  divin’d, 

Like  the  lightning,  its  flash  on  the  sensitive  mind. 

When  tliy  hand’s  gentle  pressure  vibrates  through  each  vein. 
Thy  silence  means  more  than  thy  tongue  can  explain ; 

And  the  thrills  of  delight  now  pervade  all  my  soul, 

As  thy  love-beaming  orbs  on  me  silently  roll. 


IMPROMPTU  ON  A YOUNG  LADY. 


You  tell  me  to  write  and  to  say  what  I like, 

And  on  whatever  subject  my  fancy  may  strike ; 

What  subject  could  strike,  or  be  so  sure  to  hit, 

As  a glance  of  your  bright  eyes  and  sweet  smile  to  wit. 

So  now  my  dear  girl,  I start  with  yourself, 

Oh  would  I were  younger,  despite  of  all  pelf, 

I’d  bow  down  my  head  at  the  feet  of  my  fair, 

And  be  proud  as  a monarch  to  find  myself  there. 

But  since  my  October,  aye,  November  is  come. 

And  my  dark  hours  are  clouded  with  gloom  and  with  care, 
I must  pause,  and  be  calm,  and  be  patient  alas  ! 

For  the  last  sands  are  running  out  fast  thro’  the  glass, 
But  whilst  I yet  linger  on  life’s  weary  way, 

One  glance  of  your  bright  eyes  shall  illumine  the  way. 

F 
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THE  SERENADE. 


The  moon  smiles  sweet  on  the  silver  lake. 
Which  beneath  thy  casement  flows, 

And  nought  but  faithful  love’s  awake 
To  watch  o’er  thy  calm  repose. 

Then  sleep  on  my  fair, 

Rest  free  from  care, 

To-morrow,  thy  loveliest  smiles  thou’lt  wear. 


As  bright  and  as  fragrant  as  the  braid, 

That  enwreathes  thy  brow  with  flow’rs, 

Be  the  dreams  of  blissful  love  dear  maid, 
Which  float  round  thy  slumb’ring  hours. 
Then  sleep  on,  my  fair, 

Rest  free  from  care, 

To  -morrow,  thy  loveliest  smiles  thou’lt  wear. 


To-morrow  thy  virgin  hand  I’lTgain, 

Oh  long  has  thy  love  been  mine  : — 

Our  hearts  shall  never  part  again, 

But  each  hour  shall  closer  twine  . 

Then  sleep  on,  my  fair, 

Rest  free  from  care, 

To-morrow  thy  loveliest  smiles  thou’lt  wear; 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  PEINCESS  CHAELOTTE. 

THE  MUSIC  BY  SIR  J.  STEVENSON,  MUS.  D. 


RECITATIVE. 

Behold ! Britannia  mourn  her  Eoyal  Fair, 

Bent  o’er  her  fav’rite’s  tomb  in  mute  despair, 
While  far  and  wide  o’er  England’s  fertile  plains, 
One  universal  cloud  of  sorrow  reigns  ; 

And  heart-felt  grief  is  spread  round  Erin’s  shore, 
The  day-star  of  their  hope  will  rise  no  more. 

AIR. 

Cease,  cease  to  give  your  sorrow  scope, 

Mourn  not  like  one  that  hath  no  hope, 

In  vain  your  tears,  in  vain  your  sighs, 

She  soars  immortal  to  the  skies, 

She  seeks,  where  none  from  joy  are  hurl’d, 
“Another  and  a better  world.” 

CHORUS. 

Hark  ! the  harps  of  Heav’n  are  ringing, 

See  the  troops  of  angels  winging 
On  golden  pinions  through  the  air, 

They  fly  to  greet  the  sainted  fair  ; 

And  to  their  sweet  harp’s  silver  sound 
Are  Hallelujahs  wafted  round. 

And  now  they  bear  her  through  the  skies, 

Their  bright  wings  flutt’ring  as  they  rise ; 

WThile  rays  of  glory  round  them  play, 

Their  dulcet  voices  melt  away. 


THE  LOVEE’S  VOW. 


THE  MUSIC  BY  C.  E.  HORN. 


By  the  light  that  illumines  the  skies, 

By  the  blue  of  thine  exquisite  eyes, 

Where  in  ambush  young  Cupid  oft  lies, 

Or  hovers  on  light  wings  above  thee. 

By  thy  bosom,  as  fair  as  the  snow, 

By  thy  cheeks,  whereon  twin  roses  blow, 

By  thy  melting  sighs  eloquent  glow, 

Hear  Zaydi,  I vow  that  I love  thee. 

By  the  silver  moon’s  pale  mellow  light, 

Beaming  soft  on  the  calm  lake  to-night ; 

By  the  twinkling  stars  shining  so  bright, 

That  sparkle  like  di’monds  above  thee. 
By  the  passion  of  love,  most  refined. 

Which  but  yields  to  the  magic  of  mind, 

Which  I feel,  but  can  ne’er  be  defined ; 

Hear  Zaydi  I vow  that  I love  thee. 


EOSABELLE. 

BALLAD  SUNG  BY  MISS  STEPHENSON. 

Air, — “ TJn  Jeune  Troubadour , ” 

Bright  rose  the  sun  on  hall  and  bower, 
Each  hill  and  vale  adorning, 

The  way  was  strew’d  with  many  a flow’r 
T’was  Eosa’s  bridal  morning. 
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Fondly  smiled  her  lover, 

All  his  cares  were  over, 

Gaily  chimed  the  village  hell, 

Happy,  happy,  Kosabelle. 

Alas  ! that  sounds  of  joy  and  mirth, 
Should  change  to  woe  and  weeping, 
For  soon  beneath  the  cold,  cold  earth, 
Fair  Kosabelle,  was  sleeping. 

Tears  and  sighs  discover. 

The  anguish  of  her  lover, 

Sadly  toll’d  the  Village  bell  ! 
Mourning  over  Kosabelle. 


SONG. 

“Plus  je  meloigne , plus  je  me  renerreP 

THE  MUSIC  BY  SIR  JOHN  STEVENSON,  MUS.  D. 


By  Cupid  taught,  a Grecian  maid 
Did  first  a likeness  trace ; 

She  sketch’d  the  outline  of  the  shade 
That  shew’d  her  lover’s  face. 

But  love  a novel  way  supplies 
Thine  image  to  impart, 

For  when  it  vanish’d  from  my  eyes, 
He  grav’d  it  on  my  heart. 
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Our  souls  in  gentle  bonds  are  twin’d, 
Like  doves  in  silken  tie, 

Who  closer  still  the  soft  knot  bind 
The  farther  off  they  fly. 

Thus  close  my  soul  is  drawn  to  thee, 
The  farther  I depart, 

And  though  thy  form  at  distance  be, 
’Tis  present  in  my  heart ! 


TO  the  MEMORY  of  the  LATE  W.  MAGINN,L.L.D. 

WRITTEN  UPON  HIS  GRAVE,  AT  WALTHAM  ON  THAMES. 


“We  could  have  better  spared  a better  man.” — Shakespeare. 
“After  life’s  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well.” — Ibid. 


Art  thou  then  gone  ? The  only  friend  that  truly  lov’d  me, 
Thou  whom  I lov’d  with  more  than  brotherly  affection, 
thou  art  gone  ! 

In  gay  Prosperity’s  bright  horn’,  and  keen  Adversity,  I 
have  tried  thee, 

Proved  thee  ! — Weighed  in  the  balance,  no,  not  even 
one 

Thousandth  part  of  one  poor  scruple,  wert  thou  wanting 
found ! 

The  love  which  Jonathan  to  David  had,  to  thee  I bore, 
And  were  I now  to  search  this  drear  world  round, 

I should  not  find  thy  fellow  ! As  of  yore 
The  Hebrew  Sire,  lamenting  his  lov’d  one, 

Exclaimed,  with  his  heart  bursting  to  its  very  core, 

Why  died  I not  for  thee,  my  son,  my  son  ? 
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Oli  William,  Brother,  Priend  of  my  now  lom  heart. 

Would  I had  died  for  thee,  my  sole,  true  friend  ! 

Parting  with  thee,  did  Happiness  depart. 

Alone,  and  friendless  now,  my  weary  way  I wend. 

Peerless  ’midst  thy  Competitors  thou  stood’st, 

The  Scholar,  Critic,  Poet,  Wit  and  Sage, 

Who  in  the  race  of  Letters,  when  thou  would’ st. 

Could’ st  far  out-strip  the  brightest  of  the  age  ! 

Prank  Soul  of  Social  Pellowship,  in  gay  convivial  party. 
Satirist  keen — Eulogist  fair  and  hearty, 

Slave  to  no  sect  and  yet  a Party’s  Slave  ! 

A party,  who  with  open  hand  and  generous  heart, 
Gave  him  permission  to  depart, 

Poor,  penniless,  but  NOT  UNHONOUBED,  to  his  grave  ! 

But  Human  Literature,  or  e’en  Divine, 

Ta’en  as  mere  theories , must  feebly  fade 
Before  the  lustre  which  did  purely  shine 
In  ev’ry  philanthropic  act  of  thine ! 

By  thy  benevolence  how  many  hearts  were  made 
Cheerful  and  happy — how  oft  the  smile 
Of  Joy  recall’d  by  thee,  has  visited  the  face, 

Erst-while  half-drowned  in  Sorrow’s  tears, 

How  oft  with  mild  and  yet  resistless  wile, 

Thou  charm’d’ st  with  magic  pow’r,  and  with  the  grace 

Of  Heav’n-descended  Charity,  the  dull,  cold  fears, 
And  the  heart-wringing  pangs  of  Melancholy  ! 

Wheree’er  thou  art  in  the  wide  realms  of  space 
Oh  ! may  thy  place  of  rest  be  still  and  holy ; 

And  as  thou  knew’st  that  thy  Eedeemer  lived, 

Oh  may  thy  firm-fixt  hope  in  Him  be  answer’d 
By  full  fruition  of  Celestial  joys  ! 
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And  though  of  thy  lov’d  presence  I’m  deprived, 

And  from  this  base,  low  world  my  friend  thou’rt 
tranferred, 

To  seats  of  everlasting  bliss,  where  nought  annoys 
Yet  would  I call  upon  thee,  for  the  love  I bore  thee, 

Though  through  the  unknown  region  thou  hast  gone  before 
me, 

I call  upon  thee,  if  thou  can’st,  once  more  to  my  frail 
mortal  eyes, 

To  make  thyself,  one  instant , visible — and  tho’  surprize 
May  shake  my  soul,  and  awe,  yet  shall  no  fear 
Eind  entrance  to  my  heart,  to  which  most  dear 

In  life  and  death  thou  wert ! Appear  ! appear 

And  teach  me, — as  thou  once  said’st  thou  would, 

THE  ONE  GREAT  SECRET ! ’Tis  in  vain, 

And  in  my  grief  I do  but  idly  rave, 

Eor,  by  the  Base,  the  Wicked,  and  the  Good, 

That  one  GREAT  SECRET’S  learn’d  but  in  the 
grave ! 

Peace  be  to  thy  Manes,  William,  peace  and  rest, 

And  bliss  eternal,  in  the  regions  of  the  Bless’d ! 


TO  MISS  ROMER. 


Hark  ! hark,  what  heav’nly  sounds  are  these,  which  faint 
and  low  I hear  ! 

Like  far-off  music  on  the  wave,  they  fall  upon  mine  ear ; 
In  breathings  soft  the  dulcet  tones  all  gently  steal  along, 
Sweet  as  an  Angel’s  whisper,  or  Seraph’s  ev’ning  song. 
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Now  swelling  loud  in  cadence  wild,  I list  each  liquid  tone, 
Note  after  note,  so  sweetly  link’d  seem  mingled  into  one, 
And  now  they  carol  high  in  air  as  joyous  as  the  day, 

And  now — like  eve’s  declining  rays — they  softlymelt  away; 
Louder  and  louder  yet,  the  strains  in  falls  harmonious  roll, 
And  the  gushing  stream  of  melody  comes  thrilling  on  the  soul, 

’Tis  Eomer  sings,  like  the  soft  South  breathing  o’er  beds  of 
flowers; 

Her  witching  voice  at  ev’ry  turn,  developes  novel  powers, 
To  rule  our  minds,  and  at  her  will,  each  feeling  to  impart, 
And  glide  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart. 

Hail ! gifted  fair — with  matchless  grace  you  tread  the  mimic 
scene ; 

Whether  as  simple  peasant  maid,  the  artless  sweet  Amine . 
Our  tenderest  sympathies  you  wake,  our  warmest  feelings 
claim, 

Or  warble  forth  mellifluous  lays,  a high  Venetian  Dame ; 
Be  it  Rosina , Isoline,  or  lorn  Cinderella's  part, 

In  all  and  each  your  gentle  sway  by  turns  pervades  each 
heart. 

At  times  your  animating  voice  can  make  our  pulses  dance. 
Or  with  pathos  deep  subdue  the  mind,  andev’rysense  entrance 
Farewell ! farewell  1 your  latest  song  shall  with  us  ling’ring 
dwell, 

To  be  renew’d  full  many  a time,  by  mem’ry’s  magic  spell ; 
This  flow’ry  wreath,  with  pansies  twin’d,  fair  one,  for  you 
we  wove, 

<cPensees  for  thought”  and  Hearts’  ease  still,  oh  may  they 
ever  prove. 

Farewell ! farewell ! the  parting  hour  no  more  we  can 
delay, 

The  sand  runs  out — the  moments  fleet  ate  fading  fast 
away — 

G 
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And  now  the  last — the  parting  word,  alone  is  left  to  tell. 
Soul-stirring  thriller  of  the  heart ! — “Enchantress  ! fare 
thee  well !” 


HOSE  ST.  CLAIR. 

BALLAD. 

THE  MUSIC  BY  C.  E.  HORN. 


Oh  ! think  on  Rose,  when  o’er  the  wave. 

Thy  gallant  barque  is  lightly  bounding ; 
When,  from  the  Mermaid’s  coral  cave, 

The  syren-notes  come  sweetly  sounding, 
And,  when  at  length  some  foreign  strand, 
Salutes  thy  footstep’s  as  a stranger ; 

Poor  Rose’s  heart  will  oft  expand. 

With  pray’rs  to  shield  her  love  from  danger. 

Oh ! think  on  Rose,  when  ’midst  the  gay, 

In  lighted  hall  thou’rt  blithely  dancing, 

And  round  thee,  show’rs  each  magic  ray, 

From  Beauty’s  eyes  all  brightly  glancing : — 
Oh  ! think  on  her  in  bow’r  lone 

Who  weeps  and  watches  thy  returning, 
Whose  constant  thoughts  are  all  thine  own, 
Whose  heart  for  thee  alone  is  burning. 

Full  many  a moon  with  straining  eye, 

And  heart  light  throbbing  with  emotion ; 
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Slie  daily  watch’d  in  hopes  t’espy, 

His  homeward  barque  upon  the  ocean. 
Hark ! hark  ! a gun,  and  off  the  shore, 

Her  lover’s  well-known  flag  is  flying, 

But  soon  her  dream  of  joy  was  o’er — 

She  found  him  wan,  exhausted — dying. 

The  pois’nous  breath  of  Tropic  gale, 

Poor  Dermot’s  vital  stream  had  tainted ; 
And  in  his  eye  and  visage  pale, 

The  signs  of  death  were  sadly  painted. 

She  clasp’d  him  to  her  aching  breast, 

He  turn’d  his  fading  death-glance  on  her — 
In  yonder  grave,  in  peace  and  rest, 

Lie  Bose  St.  Clair  and  Dermot  Connor. 


THE  BEYEILLE. 


THE  MUSIC  BY  SIR  J.  STEVENSON,  MUS.  D. 


The  wild  bee  hums  o’er  the  flow’ry  dale, 

In  gay  attire  the  butterfly  wings, 

The  clear  brook’s  murm’ring  thro’  the  vale ; 

From  his  lowly  bed  the  sky-lark  springs, 

From  the  east  breaks  forth  the  jocund  day, 

While  streaks  of  gold  his  bright  path  prepare — 
Haste  to  the  woodlands,  let’s  haste  away ; 

Wake  from  thy  slumbers,  awake,  my  fair. 
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The  dew-drops  gem  ev’ry  op’ning  flower. 
And'  like  diamonds  each  bud  illume ; 

The  birds  sing  sweet  in  thy  rustic  bower, 
Par  away  amid  the  wild  woods  gloom. 
The  modest  violet’s  fragrance  mild 
Is  perfuming  the  morning  air ; 

All  Nature  smiles  like  a lovely  child, 

Wake  from  thy  slumbers,  awake,  my  fair. 


LINES, 


1 speak  not  of  her  face,  but  of  her  mind, 

Yet  still  there  beams  a beauty  from  her  face ; 
“That  makes  it  sunshine  in  the  shady  place.” 
Within  her  dark  bright  eye  there  lies  enshrin’d 
Something  celestial,  as  the  angelic  kind 
Are  said  to  bear,  a mild  seraphic  grace ; 

Such  as  in  mortal  mould  you’d  rarely  trace, 
And  which  in  sooth  I ne’er  before  did  find. 
Her  voice  is  like  the  murmur  of  the  dove — 
Soft,  low,  gentle,  dulcet,  musical; 

Eut  when  her  accents  breathe  the  tones  of  love 
Their  whisper’d  sounds  my  senses  do  enthral. 
Yet  her  mind  soars  in  lofty  thought  above 
Such  transient  beauties,  far  surpassing  all. 
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“PIRATE’S  SONG.” 

FROM  THEOPEnAOF“TJieCorsair”THE  MUSIC  by  j.  blewitt 

Oh  ! who  had  ever  hearts  so  brave 
As  they  who  scour  the  pathless  sea, 

When  storms  and  tempests  wildly  rave. 

As  the  rude  wave  untam’d  and  free. 

What  lot  can  compare  with  a Ereebooter’s  life. 
Who  mocks  all  the  dangers  of  battle  and  strife. 

And  when  they  seek  the  conflict’s  rage, 

3 Tis  only  for  themselves  they  fight. 

Own  for  their  gain  the  warfare  wage, 

For  share  of  what  they  deem  their  right. 

What  lot  can  compare  with  a Freebooter’s  life. 
Who  mocks  all  the  dangers  of  battle  and  strife. 


THE  HEART  OPPRESS’D  WITH  SECRET  GRIEF, 

SONG  FROM  THE  SAME  OPERA. 

THE  MUSIC  BY  J.  BLEWITT. 


The  heart  oppress’d  by  secret  grief, 
Must  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  woe. 
Vainly  in  sighs  it  seeks  relief. 

In  vain  the  tears  of  anguish  flow. 

The  pangs  of  absence  who  can  bear, 
When  lingering  on  the  silent  shore, 
Now  cheer’d  by  hope,  now  sunk  in  fear. 
Lest  the  lov’d  barque  return  no  more. 
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NOW  CALM  THE  MOON  LIES  ON  THE  DEEP. 

A CELEBRATED  GLEE,  FROM  THE  SAME  OPERA. 
THE  MUSIC  BY  J.  BLEWITT. 


Now  calm  the  moon  lies  on  the  deep, 
And  tears  of  dew  the  bright  stars  weep ; 
While  waves  with  undulating  sound, 
Dash  on  our  bark’s  small  sides  around. 

While  the  soft  murmur  of  the  gale, 

Just  whispers  thro’  the  flutt’ring  sail. 
Gently  our  keel  the  waves  divides, 

As  o’er  the  rippling  surge  it  glides. 


EOS  A FAIE. 

FROM  THE  SAME. — THE  MUSIC  BY  J.  BLEWITT. 


As  lovely  as  the  dawn  of  day, 

When  whisp’ring  Zephyrs  fan  the  air ; 
As  gentle  as  the  breath  of  May, 

Is  my  sweet  love,  my  Eosa  Fair. 

The  fragrant  perfumes  of  the  East 

Breathe  from  her  dark  and  flowing  hair ; 
No  mortal  e’er  such  bliss  could  taste, 

As  I if  blest  with  Eosa  Fair. 
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LIKE  THE  STREAKS  OF  EASTERN  SKIES. 
A CELEBRATED  RONDO, 

FROM  THE  SAME — THE  MUSIC  BY  J.  BLEWI1T. 


Like  the  streaks  of  Eastern  skies 
Love  first  dawns  upon  the  soul, 
Vainly  you  for  safety  fly, 

Vain  its  pow’r  you  control. 


Swift  thro5  ev’ry  vein  it  glides, 

5 Till  at  length  it  reach  the  heart, 
There  your  efforts  it  derides. 
Thence  it  never  will  depart 


CANZONET. 

THE  MUSIC  BY  J.  SMITH,  ESQ.,  MUS.  D. 


As  peaceful  as  an  infant’s  sleep, 

The  ocean’s  glassy  surface  lies  ; 

No  sound  disturbs  the  silent  deep. 

Save  the  light  Zephyr’s  whisper’d  sighs 
On  snowy  plumes  the  sea-mew  soars, 

Or,  in  the  blue  wave  dips  her  wing  ; 

No  sound  is  heard  along  the  shores. 

But  surges  softly  murmuring. 
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This  holy  calm  our  bosoms  prove, 

’Till  rous’d  by  Passion’s  witching  numbers — 
Thus  sleep  our  hearts,  ’till  wak’d  by  Love, 

As  calm  and  waveless  are  their  slumbers  : 
But,  when  they  feel  Love’s  magic  spells, 

They  rave  as  wildly  as  the  ocean, 

When  the  hoarse  winds  its  bosom  swells, 

And  heave  its  billows  in  commotion. 


TO  MISS  M.  A.  F 


A mortal  star  is  quench’d ! 

A human  plant  is  wither’d  I — ere  the  hand 
That  lov’d  it,  could  unfold  its  budding  blossoms. 
Blooming  in  youth  and  beauty’s  pride  it  perish’d, 
Chill’d  in  its  blowing  by  the  blighting  blast. 

Oh ! weep  not  for  your  lost  one : like  a spark 
Beturning  to  the  source  of  light  and  life, 

She  has  ascended  to  the  great  Supreme, 

The  giver  and  dispenser  of  good  gifts  ! 

Or  weep,  but  let  thy  tears  be  tears  of  joy. 

A little  while, — but  yet  a trifling  space — 

You  shall  rejoin  her  in  the  realms  of  bliss  ; 

Where  sorrow,  sin,  or  pain,  ne’er  enter’d  in, 
Where  tears  are  dried,  all  mourning  turn’d  to  joy, 
The  heart-ache  loses  its  envenom’d  sting. 

And  all  is  boundless  happiness  and  peace. 

Why  weep  for  her  ? for  she  has  died  before 
The  hot  simoon  of  baleful  passion 
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Fever’d  her  blood,  burning  and  drying  up 
The  very  sources  of  her  scalding  tears, 

Ere  dark-eyed  Calumny  had  track’d  her  footsteps  ; 

Or  the  bitter  blast  of  blighting  falsehood, 

Wither’d  her  young  heart — spotless  and  pure  she  died. 
She  is  basking  now,  bath’d  in  a flood  of 
Th’  ineffable  light,  the  bright  effulgence, 

The  glory  of  the  unveil’d  countenance 
Of  Him  whose  shadow  shields  the  universe  ! 

Yet  awhile  you  too,  like  other  mortals, 

Must  undergo  your  weary  pilgrimage 

Through  this  vale  of  tears;  yet  with  glowing  faith, 

And  surely  trusting  in  the  name  of  Him, 

Mighty  to  save — who  suffer’d  death  to  save  us, 
Unscath’d  you’11  journey  through  this  world  of  woe, 
And,  humbly  hoping  for  His  powerful  aid, 

Fearless  shall  tread  along  the  darksome  valley, 

Leading  through  danger  and  through  death  to  life. 

And  she  whom  your  heart  priz’d  as  part  of  you, 

Has  gone  before  you  a bright  precursor 
To  point  out  the  path,  to  indicate  the  track, 

To  marshal  you  the  way  in  which  to  go  : — 

Meekly  like  her,  and  unrepiningly 

To  bow,  and  suff’ring  kiss  the  chast’ning  rod; 

And  like  to  Him  who,  led  unto  the  slaughter. 

Op’d  not  his  mouth,  utter’d  no  vain  complaint. 

But  died  for  us  calm,  silent,  and  resign’d. 

Be  you  resign’d  at  the  Almighty’s  fiat, 

And  your  lost  darling,  lost  to  you  on  earth, 

You  will  rejoin  in  a far  better  world ; 

For,  let  the  sceptic  sneer,  the  scoffer  scorn, 
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There  is  another  and  a better  world, 

Where  sighing,  pain,  and  sorrow  are  no  more. 


W ATE  E. 


I’ve  bath’d  my  lips  in  each  ecstatic  wine. 

That  gushes  from  the  golden  grape,  or  the  Tyrian  purple 
vine ; 

That  flashes  from  the  sunbeams,  with  hues  of  crimson  bright. 

Or  sparkles  in  my  glass,  with  rays  of  dazzling  light. 

Eut  the  sparkling  di’mond  water  that  gushes  from  the 
spring, 

Is  a beverage  more  befitting  the  peasant  or  the  king  ; 

It  never  raises  fever,  the  pulse  beats  free  and  calm, 

And  the  aching  temples  it  can  soothe,  like  Gilead’s  blessed 
balm. 

It  comes  pouring  on  the  throbbing,  the  feverish,  burning 
brain. 

And,  like  the  precious  dew  of  Hermon,  quick  relieves  us 
of  our  pain. 

Take,  take  away  the  poison’d  cup,  bring  me  the  chalice  pure 

Fresh  from  the  crystal  fountain,  for  ev’ry  ill  a cure. 


Some  clear  spring  perchance,  there  glides  past  our 
Cottage  door. 

Should  we  return  our  homeward  steps,  long  years  of  travel 
o’er, 
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To  seek  with  bounding  heart,  that  lowly  cot  once  more, 
And  find  tbe  place  that  shelter’d  us,  low  levelled  with  the 
earth, 

And  mingled  with  the  silent  dust  the  arms  that  gave  us  birth; 
Nothing  the  same  meets  us,  but  that  old  fount,  untouch’d 
by  Time, 

Which  gushes  forth  as  full  and  free  as  erst  it  did, 

Ere  earthly  crime  or  taint  had  sullied  us. 


Just  as  of  yore,  it  murmurs  on 

What  memories  of  the  past  does  it  recall ; 

Wliat  mingled  feelings  in  our  bosoms  glow ! 

By  Fancy’s  pow’r  the  image  grows, 

And  all  the  lov’d  and  lost  are  present  to  our  view ; 
As  kneeling  down  beside  the  verdant  brim, 

We  drink  once  more  of  that  pure  spring, 

That  gladden’d  us  in  childhood. 

Sweet  is  the  gush  of  waters  to  the  ear ! 

WTiether  pure  dashing  from  the  mountain  rill — 

A mimic  cataract  with  its  brawling  sound, 

Waking  the  forest  echoes  all  around — 

Or  in  the  rustic  village  moss-grown  well, 

Or  in  the  wild  song  of  brooklet  singing ; 

Thro’  cool  sequester’d  lanes  with  joyous  glee ; 

And  on  its  devious  path-way  flinging, 

Its  tiny  waves  o’er  the  rough  roots  of  some  old  tree. 


Or  in  some  desert  of  fair  Araby, 

From  out  its  leafy  screen  of  glossy  Palm 
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Or  tamarind,  comes  the  plashing  sound 
Of  some  cool  fount,  refreshing  all  around ; 

Breathing  a tone  so  calm,  as  if  tVere  given 

To  greet  the  thirsty  traveller,  like  melody  from  Heav’n  : 

And  as  the  cheering  murmur  meets  his  ear, 

Of  the  long  wish’d  for  waters  near, 

Hope  springs  once  more  within  his  breast, 

As  starting  from  the  fiery  sand, 

Where  he  has  thrown  himself  to  rest, 

With  outstretch’d  armshe  urges  on  his  way-worn  limbs  anew. 
What  transport  when  his  sight  is  blest 
With  water  full  in  view ! 

He  drinks  and  lives ; 

Then  kneeling  down  to  Him  who  gave. 

Unbounded  thanks  he  gives  ! 


SONG. 

THE  ERINGED  CURTAIN  OE  HER  EYE. 

THE  MUSIC  BY  R.  MAGRATH. 


“The  fringed  curtain  of  her  eye” 

Conceals  that  orb  of  mildest  blue. 

Which  with  the  vault  of  Heav’n  doth  vie. 
So  soft  and  melting  is  its  hue  : — 

The  gauze  that  shades  her  lovely  face, 
Doth  veil  the  vivid  blushes  there. 

The  robe  which  doth  her  limbs  embrace, 
Hideth  her  lov’ly  form  so  fair. 
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Albeit  that  orb  doth  look  so  meek, 
There  little  Cupid  slily  dwells, 

Or  lurks  within  her  beauteous  cheek 
In  little  rosy  dimpling  dells  : — 

And  when  that  lid  she  doth  upraise, 
And  lifteth  slow  her  azure  eye ; j 
Who  can  withstand  her  witching  gaze  P 
Who  can  withstand  her  glowing  sigh  ? 


THE  SUMMER  SUN  WAS  GLOWING. 
Air  : — “Sul  margine  d'un  rio .” 

THE  MUSIC  BY  J.  BLEWITT. 

The  Summer’s  sun  was  glowing, 

I wander’d  through  the  shade, 

Near  where  a riv’let  flowing 
In  murm’ring  ripples  play’d  ; 

Upon  a bank  reposing, 

A Nymph  as  fair  as  May, 

Slumber  her  eyelids  closing, 

Half  hid  in  flow’rets  lay. 

Her  beauteous  cheek  discloses 
The  lily  of  the  Spring, 

The  vernal  tint  of  roses, 

And  down  of  Cygnet’s  wing  ; 

Her  envious  lid,  while  sleeping, 
Conceal’d  her  azure  eye ; 

Her  silken  lashes  sweeping 
Her  cheek  of  varied  dye* 
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The  damsel  gently  waking, 

Half  op’d  her  eye  of  blue, 
’Twas  like  the  morning  breaking 
Through  clouds  of  azure  hue ; 
Her  dimpling  mouth  soft  smiling, 
My  heart  a wild  thrill  gave ; 
One  glance  of  peace  beguiling 
Made  me  the  maiden’s  slave. 


THE  EXILE. 

THE  MUSIC  BY  T.  PHILLIPS. 


Cold  blows  the  wind  upon  the  Exile’s  Breast, 

As  far  from  home  and  joy  he  sadly  roves  ; 

For  him  the  world  contains  no  place  of  rest, 

While  absent  from  the  fair  he  fondly  loves. 

Tom  from  his  native  land  by  ruthless  pow’r, 

And  forced  reluctant  o’er  the  swelling  wave  ; 

For  him  no  partner  dear,  to  soothe  affliction’s  horn, 
Or  drop  a tear  upon  the  Exile’s  grave. 

FABEWELL  YE  STEEAMS. 

THE  MUSIC  BY  J.  BLEWITT. 


Farewell  ye  streams,  that  murm’ring  flow 
Beside  this  peaceful  grot ; 

Farewell  ye  winds,  that  softly  blow 
Around  my  rural  cot ; — 
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Ye  sliady  groves  to  mem’ry  dear. 

Where  peace  and  comfort  dwell ; 

While  frequent  starts  the  gushing  tear, 

I bid  ye  all  farewell. 

Through  varied  climes,  though  distant  far. 
An  exile  I must  rove, 

Yet,  still  my  heart,  ’mid  peace  or  war, 
Will  seek  the  scenes  I love ; 

And  mem’ry  oft  with  bitter  sighs 
Shall  make  my  bosom  swell, 

When  far  from  hence  the  exile  Hies  : — 

Tor  ever,  fare  ye  well. 


NO  LONGEE  THE  HAEP  OE  OLD  EEIN  SHALL 
SLTJMBEB. 


No  longer  the  harp  of  Old  Erin  shall  slumber. 

Though  feeble  the  hand  that  awakens  its  strain. 
Though  rude  be  the  lay,  and  unpolish’d  each  number, 

No  longer  in  silence  the  strings  shall  remain. 

Though  Britain  may  boast 
Her  conquering  host 

Has  vanquish’d  what  Erance  call’d  “ invincible  pow’rs.53 
The  Army  that  fights, 

Defending  our  rights, 

And  ABTHUB,  the  Hero  that  leads  them,  is  ours. 
Strike  your  harps  then,  let  WELLINGTON’S  praise  be 
the  theme, 
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Who  Leads  on  his  troops,  ev’ry  French  effort  scorning, 
What  heart  in  our  Island  but  throbs  at  his  name, 

On  Saint  Patrick’s  Day  in  the  Morning  ! 


Now  WELLINGTON’S  banner  in  France  is  unfurl’d, 
O’er  the  plains  of  the  foe  it  triumphantly  waves, 

To  scourge  the  oppressor,  the  scourge  of  the  world, 

The  tyrant  that  rules  o’er  a nation  of  slaves. 

Prophetic  I say, 

On  this  very  day 

Shall  Victory  sit  once  again  on  his  crest ! 

For  will  they  be  faint, 

When  the  badge  of  their  Saint, 

The  Shamrock  of  Erin  shall  glow  on  each  breast  P 
Oh  ! no ; each  young  pulse  will  throb  higher  and  prouder, 
When  the  emerald  leaf  ev’ry  breast  is  adorning, 

And  shouts  of  the  combat  rise  wider  and  louder 
On  Saint  Patrick’s  day  in  the  Morning  ! 


Altho’  clouds  may  float  round  us  why  should  we  refrain, 
While  strangers  the  fame  of  our  Hero  shall  praise  P 
No ! the  bright  beams  of  hope  shall  shine  on  us  again, 
And  gild  with  their  radiance  the  gloom  of  our  days. 
Though  curs’d  party  pride 
At  home  may  divide, 

Abroad  but  one  impulse  pervades  every  breast ; 

In  defence  of  our  laws, 

And  fair  Freedom’s  cause, 

We’ll  fight  ’till  the  injur’d  and  weak  are  redrest. 

Strike  your  harps  then,  let  WELLINGTON’S  praise  be 
the  theme, 
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Who  leads  oil  his  troops  ev’ry  French  effort  scorning, 
No  heart  in  this  Island  but  throbs  at  his  name, 

On  Saint  Patrick’s  Day  in  the  Morning  ! 


THE  NEW  YEAJEU 

THE  MUSIC,  IN  ALTERNATE  BARS,  BY  BLEWITT,  MOLY- 
NEUX  AND  BOND. 


When  we  pause  on  the  verge  of  the  opening  year, 

And  look  forward  to  happier  hours, 

Yet  our  hopes  are  still  mingled  with  doubt  and  with  fear, 
Like  thorns  which  are  found  among  flow’rs ; 

But  the  man  who  has  courage  the  thorns  to  despise 
The  fairest  of  flowers  may  gain. 

And  that  man  ’gainst  the  malice  of  fortune  will  rise, 

Who  firm  ’mid  her  frowns  can  remain. 

Tho’  the  years  that  are  past  have  been  clouded  with  care, 
We’ll  trust  there  are  brighter  to  come, 

For  we  never  should  yield  to  the  fangs  of  despair. 

Nor  sink  in  despondency’s  gloom : 

Like  the  sun  in  the  morn,  with  his  cloud-piercing  ray, 

A light  mid  our  sorrows  can  glow ; 

Like  the  rose,  when  just  opening  its  bud  to  the  day, 

Is  Hope  thro’  the  night  of  our  woe. 
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TO  “ THE  MAIDEN  OF  THE  LEE  ’L 
(from  her  first  love.) 


Thou  sayest  that  Fate  has  doom’d  our  lot  to  sever, 

Twere  prudence  to  forget — forget  thee — never  ! 

No,  “in  my  heart  of  hearts,”  midst  joy  or  sorrow, 

I’ll  think  of  thee — and  from  such  thoughts  shall  borrow 
A balm  to  soothe  my  soul  in  hours  of  sadness, 

For  thoughts  of  thee  must  sure  be  thoughts  of  gladness. 
No  youthful  poet  in  his  happiest  dreaming, 

E’er  fancied  looks  like  thine  with  kindness  beaming. 

Oh  ! had  I won  thee,  when  thy  thoughts  were  free, 
What  joy,  what  bliss,  would  Heav’n  have  given  to  me 


On  the  rough  path  of  life  whilst  thou  art  wending, 

My  kindliest  wishes  are  thy  steps  attending, 

Blest  be  thy  life,  may  no  dark  cares  invading 
Thy  happy  home,  but  evTy  bliss  pervading, 

Bring  to  thy  breast  each  joyous  lightsome  feeling; 

Whilst  in  its  inmost  core  my  heart  concealing, 

The  thoughts  I check,  altho’  their  inwards  burning ; 

The  thoughts  to  thee  for  ever  still  returning. 

Oh  ! had  I won  thee,  when  thy  thoughts  were  free. 
What  joy,  what  bliss,  would  Heav’n  have  given  to  me. 


PAEAPHBASE  OE  THE  137TH  PSALM. 


By  Babylon’s  dark  waters 
We  sat  us  down  and  wept, 

Our  harps  upon  the  willows  hung. 
In  mournful  silence  slept. 


When  we  remembered  Zion, 

And  thought  upon  our  woe, 

The  Exiles’  eyes,  with  bitter  tears, 
Began  to  overflow ! 


For  they  who  bore  us  Captive  there 
Did  Zion’s  songs  command — 
How  could  we  sing  Jehovah’s  lays 
Within  a foreign  land  ? 


From  my  right  hand  let  tuneful  skill 
For  evermore  depart. 

Ere  thoughts  of  thee,  Jerusalem, 

Shall  vanish  from  my  heart  1 

May  my  tongue  cleave  unto  my  mouth, 
And  silent  ever  be, 

When  Zion  thou  art  not  preferr’d 
Beyond  all  joys  by  me. 
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THE  HYMN  OF  THE  REDEEMED. 


The  Lord  hath  heard  my  lowly  prayer. 
And  by  his  high  behest, 

Remov’d  the  load  of  sin  and  care 
That  weigh’d  upon  my  breast. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years 
Of  suff’rance  on  his  part. 

He  chang’d  to  joy  my  burning  tears, 
And  sooth’d  my  aching  heart. 

The  voice  that  bade  the  waves  be  still, 
Has  o’er  its  pulses  past, 

And  whisper’d  low,  thy  Saviour’s  will 
Has  made  thee  his  at  last. 

Now,  now,  I know  what  ’tis  to  fed 
The  joys  that  Christians  prove, 

The  humble  faith,  the  ardent  zeal, 

All  merg’d  in  boundless  love. 

O ! this  is  true  religion’s  part : — 
Praise  God,  all  things  above — 

And,  as  yourself,  with  kindly  heart. 
Your  lowly  neighbour  love. 

To  live  unspotted  from  the  world. 

And  humbly  trust  in  God  ; 

And  when  each  hope  to  earth  is  hurl’d, 
To  kiss  the  chast’ning  rod. 
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To  feel  tlie  bliss  of  charity. 

That,  unsought,  grants  relief ; 

And,  e’en  when  most  from  sorrow  free, 
Can  calm  another’s  grief. 


Which  can  a smile  of  joy  impart 
To  the  poor  orphan  boy. 

And  make  the  lowly  widow’s  heart, 
To  sing  aloud  for  joy. 


All  praise  be  then  to  God  on  high ! 

And  to  his  glorious  Son, 

Who,  for  our  sins,  has  deign’d  to  die. 
And  our  salvation  won. 


Praise  to  the  Comfoktoe,  whose  fire 
Descending  from  above, 

Can  purest,  holiest,  thoughts  inspire 
And  fill  our  hearts  with  love. 


High  then  your  loud  Hosannas  raise 
Unto  the  Great  I am  ! 

And  swell  each  joyous  note  to  praise 
The  soul-redeeming  Lamb ! 
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VENETIAN  BARCAROLLE. 


On  Brenta’s  tide  the  setting  sun  was  gleaming, 

For  o’er  the  west  its  golden  light  was  beaming, 

Like  joy’s  pure  ray  on  life’s  dark  streamlet  glowing, 
Soon  to  recede,  and  leave  it  sadly  flowing. 

Smooth  rose  the  wave,  its  bosom  gently  swelling, 

Soft  blew  the  breeze,  our  gondolet  impelling, 

Whille  thro5  the  air  the  lute’s  soft  notes  came  thrilling. 
Each  ling’ring  pause  some  Eairy  echo  filling. 


Close  by  my  side,  my  true  love  was  reclining, 

In  all  the  glow  of  youthful  beauty  shining, 

Fondly  I gaz’d  upon  my  soul’s  best  treasure, 

While  ev’ry  pulse  beat  time  to  notes  of  pleasure ; 
Where  now  are  fled  those  joy’s  so  fondly  cherish’d  ? 
Vanish’d  for  aye  ! and  even  hope  has  perish’d 
Cold  in  the  grave,  my  own  true  love  is  dwelling, 
While  my  torn  heart  with  wildest  grief  is  swelling. 

Here  on  the  bank,  where  waves  the  weeping  willow, 
Sadly  I lie,  her  cold  grave  for  my  pillow, 

Flow,  Brenta,  flow,  roll  on  thy  tide  in  gladness, 

My  broken  heart  can  echo  nought  but  sadness, 

Still,  silver  moon,  thy  glorious  rays  be  shining. 

Calm  on  me  here,  beside  my  love  reclining, 

Shine  gently  on,  I’ll  soon  be  free  from  sorrow, 

Full  well  I know  I ne’er  shall  see  the  morrow. 
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JEANNIE. 


Like  the  di’mond  of  Golconda,  with  lustre  beams  thine  eye^ 
And  glossy  as  the  wild-doves  wing,  thy  hair  of  sunny  dye, 
The  rose  of  Cashmere’s  valley  cannot  rival  the  bright  hue 
Of  the  blush  that  mantling  o’er  thy  cheek,  now  gleams  thy 
clear  skin  through, 

Lovely  Jeannie,  charming  Jeannie,  beauteous  Eose  of  May, 
Thou  hast  crept  into  my  bosom,  and  stolen  my  heart  away. 

Like  the  Swan,  when  graceful  gliding,  thou  bend’ st  thy  neck 
of  snow 

And  thine  undulating  bosom,  sets  my  heart’s  blood  in  a 
glow 

Thy  movements,  all,  are  graceful,  as  the  playful,  wild  Gazelle* 
And  “the  twinkling  of  thy  feet”  makes  my  throbbing  bosom 
swell ! 

Lovely  Jeannie,  charming  Jeannie,  beauteous  Eose  of  May, 
In  mercy  to  my  beating  heart,  Ah  ! turn  those  eyes  away. 

Not  Guido’s  rain-bow  pencil,  nor  Ovid’s  glowing  verse. 
The  beauties  of  my  lov’ly  Jane,  with  justice  could  rehearse, 
Appelles,  in  his  brightest  hour,  ne’er  drew  forth  such  a face, 
Tho’  he  from  different  realms  of  Greece,  his  Venus  fam’d, 
did  trace, 

And  thrice  he  copied  o’er  their  traits,  three  times , and  that  is 
nine 

And  yet  their  beauties  all  combin’d,  could  ne’er  have 
e quail’d  thine 

Lovely  Jeannie,  charming  Jeannie,  beauteous  Eose  of  May, 
Oh  give  me  back  my  heart  again,  or  give  me  thine  I pray  ? 
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SONNETS 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  ORLEANS. 


Weep  Gallia,  for  tliy  sun  is  overcast! 

Woe,  woe  to  France,  for  now  one  vial’s  come 
Of  that  dire  wrath,  which  is  thy  fearful  doom 
For  blood  and  sorrows  that  have  long  o’er-past 
Thy  wretched  people,  this  the  worst,  not  last ! 
The  rising  star,  which  brightly  did  illume 
Thy  hemisphere,  is  sunk  in  night ! In  bloom 
Of  youth  and  promise  was  the  shadow  cast. 
Making,  Oh  ! Orleans,  thy  house  obscure. 
Quenching  the  light  of  the  serenest  gem, 

Which  promis’d  with  a radiance  calm  and  pure, 
One  day,  to  sparkle  in  thy  diadem ! 

The  French  that  blow  must  passively  endure, 
With  which  in  vengeance,  Heav’n  did  visit  them ! 


Bow’d  to  the  dust  in  deep  affliction  groan 
Thy  wide-spread  population,  stricken  France, 

Then  woeful  silence  falls,  like  a deep  trance 
On  all,  from  him  seated  upon  thy  throne 
Sadly  and  desolate — the  feeble  moan 
Of  the  lorn  mother’s  hush’d — this  dire  mischance 
Awakes  deep  sympathy,  and  pity’s  glance 
From  millions’  eyes  is  seen  to  beam  alone ! 

The  Patriot  weeps  his  Country’s  lover  dead — 

The  soldier  mourns  a brother  true  and  brave — 
The  good  lament  a kindred  spirit  fled — 

Their  combin’d  love,  Oh  ! Orleans,  could  not  save 
Thy  Royal  Son,  and  now,  with  gloom  o’erspread, 
All  sects,  all  parties,  blend  around  his  grave ! 
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TIME  AND  FRIENDSHIP, 


One  evening  wrapt  in  Fancy’s  dream, 
Sleep  stole  my  senses  o’er ; 

Metliouglit  a bark  came  down  a stream, 
A glorious  freight  it  bore ; 

The  young,  the  old,  the  brave — 

Time  row’d  the  gallant  vessel  o’er, 

With  purpose  stern  and  grave; 

He  steer’d  it  to  the  shore. 


An  altar  stood  upon  the  strand, 

’Twas  rais’d  to  Friendship’s  name ; 

Its  emblem  was  a hand-in-hand, 

A maiden  fed  its  flame ; 

Old  Time  now  hailed  the  guardian  fair, 
As  near  the  bank  he  drew, 

And  bade  her  swift  on  board  repair, 

To  join  the  motley  crew. 


The  maiden  grasp’d  the  united  hands. 
And  firmly  answered  Time, 

Friendship  obeys  not  thy  commands, 
Unchang’d  in  ev’ry  clime — 

Youth,  Valour,  Love  and  Beauty’s  hour, 
Must  haste  to  swift  decay. 

They  own  with  fear,  thy  mighty  pow’r, 
But,  Friendship  scorns  thy  sway. 


j 
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MY  NATIVE  HOME, 


When  Spring  returns  with  verdant  breast. 
The  swallow  from  some  distant  clime. 
Comes  back  to  view  the  peaceful  nest 
He  left  behind  in  winter  time — 

Thus  I whilst  on  a foreign  strand 
With  weary  footsteps  sadly  roam5 
Pant  to  re-see  my  father-land 
And  seek  again  my  native  home. 


What  words  are  those  that  steal  along. 
Like  sweetest  music  to  mine  ear  ? 

The  accents  of  my  Mother  tongue  l 
My  native  language  ’tis  I hear ! 

How  strange  it  sounds  ’mid  foreign  climes, 
Where  I,  a heart-worn  pilgrim  roam, 

It  stirs  me  like  our  village  chimes 
It  calls  me  hence  to  love  and  home. 


The  anchor  weigh — quick  spread  the  sails — 
Swift  o’er  the  waves  our  vessel  glides, 
Blow  gently,  blow,  ye  fav’ring  gales, 

’Till  in  our  native  Cove  she  rides. 

Green  Erin’s  beetling  cliffs  I see — 

I mark  the  breakers  yeasty  foam — 

My  heart  expands  with  joy  some  glee, 

Soon,  soon  I’ll  greet  my  native  home. 
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Now  on  tlie  shore  with  anxious  breast, 
And  winged  feet  I speed  along — 

I climb  the  Mountain’s  rugged  crest, 

Hark ! ’tis  the  shepherd’s  ev’ning  song, 
And  see,  from  ’mongst  the  waving  trees, 
In  spicy  curls  the  smoke  doth  come, 
Dissolving  in  the  summer  breeze, 

That  plays  around  my  cottage  home. 

Downward  I spring,  I reach  the  door— 
With  hurried  hand  I raise  the  latch — 

I stand  upon  my  lowly  floor — 

I’m  shelter’d  by  its  humble  thatch  ! 

I clasp  my  partner  to  my  heart — 

Around  my  knees  my  children  come — 
Ah  ! never  more  will  I depart — 

Ne’er  quit  again  my  peaceful  home. 


STANZAS, 


“Ah!  jolimois  de  Mai  quand  reviendras  tu? — Jamah 
Jamais!” 

“Nessun  maggior  dolor e, 

6 c Che , ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
“ Nella  miser ia.” — Dante. 


In  vain  Alas  ! in  vain  I burn 
For  pleasures  that  will  ne’er  return. 

The  memory  of  my  former  joys, 
With  present  grief,  my  sold  annoys; 
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The  rays  that  once  us’d  brightly  gleam 
Have  vanish’d  like  a morning  dream, 

Whilst  ling’ring  still  upon  the  mind, 

The  darkling  shadow’s  rest  behind. 

Oh  ! for  a draught  of  lethe’s  stream, 

Tor  ever  to  forget  the  past, 

Since  such  a sweet — a heavenly  dream. 

Could  only  for  a moment  last : — 

Why  have  I not  in  losing  thee. 

Lost  ev’ry  trace  of  memory  P 

SONG. 

GO  GENTLE  BEEEZE. 

THE  MUSIC  BY  SIB  JOHN  STEVENSON,  MUS.  D.  HIS  Last 
MELODY. 

Go  gentle  breeze  to  my  Amanda  bear 

This  sigh  the  witness  of  my  constant  love ; 

Oh  ! tell  her  all  I hope,  and  all  I fear, 

Let  these  warm  sigh’s  my  ardent  passion  prove, 
Oh  ! tell  her  all,  Oh  ! tell  her  all,  go  gentle  breeze. 

Tell  her  I thought  on  her  at  dead  of  night, 

’Till  from  the  earth  all  gloom  was  chas’d  away,  . 
And  when  Aurora  op’d  the  gates  of  light, 

Upon  my  restless  couch  I waking  lay  ! 

Oh  ! tell  her  all,  Oh  tell  her  all,  go  gentle  breeze. 

• 

Where’er  I gaze  bright  Eancy  paints  her  form, 

In  ev’ry  breeze  her  angel  voice  I hear  ! 

Each  thought  presents  an  unexpected  charm, 

And  rising  beauties  constantly  appear  ! 

Oh  ! tell  her  all,  Oh  ! tell  her  all,  go  gentle  breeze. 
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FAIRY  SONG. 


Come  live  with  me  in  a land  of  smiles, 

Where  care  and  sorrow  can  ne’er  intrude, 
Where  envy  spreads  not  her  baleful  wiles, 

And  balmy  kisses  our  only  food  : 

Where  heart  with  heart  holds  such  communion, 
The  pow’rs  of  language  are  useless  found  ; 
Ye  who  would  taste  the  souls  soft  union, 

Come  live  with  me  upon  Fairy  ground. 

Our  music  is  the  warbling  fountain, 

Around  it  singing  in  wildest  glee, 

And  the  breeze  blowing  off  the  mountain, 

Far  distant  wafts  our  sweet  minstrelsy ; 

The  glow-worms  lend  us  their  golden  light, 

And  thousand  warblers  their  throats  expand, 
Ye  who  would  taste  of  such  pure  delight, 

Come  live  with  me  in  Fairy  Land. 

MY  LAD  YE  LOVE. 


I’ve  slighted  thee,  I’ve  blighted  thee,  in  heart  but  not  in 
fame, 

That  still  unsullied,  spotless  is,  and  e’er  will  be  the  same, 
Pure  as  the  crystal  fount  which  from  the  rock  doth  flow, 
No  maculation  on  it,  like  to  the  unsunn’ d snow  ! 

Core  of  my  heart,  my  “heart  of  hearts” — lone,  desolate  am  I, 
‘Mongst  crowds  for  thee,  full  oft  my  love,  I’ve  heav’d  the 
bitter  sigh. 
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I’ve  thought  of  thee,  “vein  of  my  heart”  ’mid  many  a splendid 
scene 

And  when  in  silent  night,  upon  my  my  sleepless  couch  I’ve 
been — 

My  soul's  thoughts,  my  only  thoughts,  my  lovesick  thoughts 
were  thine, 

? 

Mid  thrilling  fears  you’d  ne’er  forgive,  hope,  hope  has  still 
been  mine. 

My  Ladye-love,  whose  snowy  teeth  with  ivory  doth  vie. 
And  brilliants  doth  outrival  with  the  sparkle  of  thine  eye. 
Whose  pouting  lips  like  cherries  bath’d  in  the  morning  dew. 
With  form  as  graceful  as  the  swan,  with  faithful  heart  and 
true ; — 

I dreamt  of  thee  my  own  love,  and  my  soul  within  me  burn’d, 
Methought  once  more,  a penitent,  I to  thy  feet  return’d, 

Oh  ! Woman,  woman  ! (glorious  name,)  you  rais’d  me  and 
I felt 

A warmer  glow,  a purer  flame,  than  when  at  first  I knelt 
A suppliant  to  ask  thy  hand,  low  bending  at  thy  feet, 

And  more  delight  than  when  thy  whisper’d  “yes”  my  tingling 
sense  did  greet. 

LITE. 


Life  is  but  a train  of  woes, 

From  the  cradle  to  the  tomb, 

From  its  outset  to  its  close 

Shrouded  o’er  with  care  and  gloom. 

Sorrow,  misery,  and  pain, 

Life’s  most  joyous  prospects  end, 
And  for  happiness  in  vain, 

Luckless  mortals  here  attend. 


Happiness  we  all  pursue, 

And  we  think  it  grasp’d  to-day, 

But  the  rain-how’s  varied  hue 
Does  not  melt  so  soon  away. 

Like  the  bark  by  tempest  tost. 

On  the  bosom  of  the  main, 

Bigging  torn  and  rudder  lost, 

Strives  to  make  a port  in  vain. 

Like  a solitary  wave^ 

Borne  against  the  sounding  shore. 

Where  the  breaker’s  thund’ring  rave, 

There  ’tis  whelm’d  to  rise  no  more,. 

Happiness  then  seek  not  here, 

From  our  grasp  away  it  flies, 

Let  us  strive  to  seek  it ! where  ? 

In  the  realms  beyond  the  skies, 

SONG. 

THE  HALLOW’D  KISS  AT  PAETING  GIVEN, 


The  hallow’d  kiss  at  parting  giv’n, 
Shall  on  my  lips  remain, 

A foretaste  of  the  joys  of  Heav’n, 
’Till  I return  again. 

Where’er  I gaze  some  fancied  trace 
Besembling  thee  I find 
So  deeply  is  thy  lov’ly  face 
Imprinted  on  my  mind, 
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When  distant  music’s  thrilling  sound 
Comes  murmur ’ng  to  my  ear, 

Waking  each  fairy  echo  round, 

It  is  thy  voice , I hear. 

When  white-armed  damsels  join  the  dance 
All  beauteous  though  they  be, 

As  sylph-like  through  each  maze  they  glance. 
Thy  form  alone  I see  ! 

Though  brighter  eyes  may  round  me  gleam 
Yet  scarce  can  brighter  be 
Than  thine , when  with  affections  beam 
They  mildly  shine  on  me. 

Unhurt  I’ll  ton  me  from  each  ray 
Which  might  a stoic  warm, 

Thy  guardian  smile  shall  round  me  play. 

And  shield  my  breast  from  harm. 


PARAPHRASE  OP  THE  42nd  PSALM. 


Like  as  the  stag  desires  the  cooling  stream, 

So  longs,  my  God,  my  panting  heart  for  thee. 
So  thirsts  my  soul  to  drink  thy  loving  beam. 
When  I unveil’d,  thy  countenance  shall  see. 
My  tears  have  been  my  food  by  day  and  night, 
While  daily  say  the  wicked  unto  me 
0 ! where  is  now  thy  God  of  pow’r  and  might  P 
Where  now,  they  cry,  can  thy  Deliv’rer  be. 
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Now  when  I think  thereon,  I pour  my  heart 
Out  by  myself,  for  with  the  multitude 
I went  and  brought  them  forth  with  careful  art 
Into  God’s  house  with  praise  and  gratitude. 
So  full  of  heaviness,  Oh  ! why  art  thou 
My  soul  ! why  so  disquieted  in  me  ? 

O ! put  thy  trust  in  God  for  I will  now 
Return  him  thanks  that  he  hath  set  me  free. 

My  soul  is  vex’d  within  me  and  I weep, 

Thinking  of  thee,  O ! Lord  and  Jordan’s  land. 
And  the  low  hills  of  Hermon  one  mighty  deep 
Calls  to  another  as  their  waves  expand. 

His  loving  kindness  all  the  live-long  day 
The  Lord  most  gracious  granted  unto  me. 
And  in  the  hour  of  night  I’ll  sing  and  pray, 

God  of  my  life,  thanksgivings  unto  thee  1 

ZULIEKA, 


Not  all  Golconda’s  di’monds  bright 
Can  yield  one  sparkle  to  my  sight 
So  brilliant  as  Zulieka’s  eyes — 

The  breath  of  morn  is  not  more  sweet, 

Nor  perfum’d  gales  that  roses  meet 
So  fragrant  as  Zulieka’s  sighs. 

Her  form  as  perfect  as  her  face. 

In  ev’ry  move  displays  a grace, 

Like  Sylph  that  ’mongst  the  wild  flow’rs  rove — 
Her  cheeks  are  fair  as  mountain  snows, 

Tinted  with  the  hues  of  Persia’s  rose 
Thus  beauteous  is  the  maid  I love. 

K 
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ANACREONTIC  GLEE. 


To  bind  our  brows  with  roses  haste, 

Immortal  joys  we  soon  shall  taste, 

Behold  a youth  with  ivied  spear, 

Blooming  in  graceful  pride  appear  ! 

With  footsteps  light  he  treads  the  ground, 

To  the  soft  flute’s  melodious  sound  : — - 
‘Tis  Bacchus,  god  of  rosy  wine, 

The  first  that  press’d  the  purple  vine  ; 

Next  he  who  fills  our  souls  with  fire, 

The  Day-god  with  his  golden  lyre  ! 

And  Venus,  too,  in  beauty’s  state, 

The  Loves  and  Graces  round  her  wait. 

Zephyrs  among  her  garments  play, 

And  strew  with  od’rous  flowers  the  way ; 

And  Cupid  comes  our  joys  to  share, 

With  quiver’d  back  and  golden  hair. 

Then  wreath  your  brows  with  fragrant  flow’rs. 
Pour  from  the  rose  its  purple  show’rs, 

This  day  our  glorious  guests  shall  be, 

Love,  beauty,  wine,  and  harmony. 

PARAPHRASE  OP  THE  142nd  PSALM. 

With  my  weak  voice  I cried  unto  the  Lord, 

To  Him  my  humble  supplication  made — 

Before  the  Lord  all  my  complaints  I poured, 

And  all  my  troubles  were  to  Him  display’d. 
When  heavy  was  my  soul,  Thou  knew’st  my  path. 
And  in  it  there  they  laid  a snare  for  me, 

To  my  right  hand  I look’d  but  no  man  hath 
Car’d  for  my  soul — J had  no  place  to  flee. 
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Thou  art  my  hope  and  portion  in  the  land — 

O ! look  on  me,  for  I’m  brought  low  and  faint 
Too  strong  my  persecutors  round  me  stand — 

O ! Lord  of  Hosts,  consider  my  complaint. 
That  1 may  render  thanks  unto  Thy  name, 

From  out  of  prison  set  my  spirit  free  ; 

O ! Lord,  if  gracious  Thou  wilt  grant  the  same, 
The  righteous  then  shall  seek  my  company. 


THE  POET. 

“Ed  Io  anclie  son  PoetuE 


My  mother  was  a poetess,  from  her  breast 
Did  I imbibe  the  milk  of  Poesy, 

And  from  my  infant  lips  the  essaying  words 
Were  rhythmical,  and  the  melodious  chimes 
Bang  by  my  coral  bells,  were  musical ; 

My  Father,  (he  is  dead,)  the  Lord  be  kind 
Unto  his  spirit,  was  a hasty  man, 

But  his  full,  deep  and  sonorous  voice 
Blended  in  concert  with  my  mother’s  treble  ; 

And  when  a discord  comes  (as  come  it  will) 

It  serv’d  t’enliance  th’approaching  harmony, 

For  then  the  kiss  of  reconcilement  sounded 
Soft  as  an  angel’s  song  or  far  off  music. 

No  wonder,  then,  cradl’d  in  rhymes,  my  sleep, 
Induc’d  by  songs,  breathing  the  tones  of  Heav’n 
Accompanied  by  notes  of  thrilling  power, 

Such  as  are  rarely  heard  below  the  skies — 

No  wonder,  then,  that  I should  be  a Poet. 
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THE  POET’S  FAREWELL  TO  HIS  HARP. 

Farewell;  my  harp  ! a long  farewell — thy  master’s  pow’r  is 
o’er. 

And  he,  who  once  could  wake  thy  strains,  shall  strike  thy 
strings  no  more. 

Ah  ! woe  is  me,  I might  have  been  the  proudest  of  my  name, 

I might  have  braided  for  my  brow  wreaths  of  immortal  fame ; 

I might  have  stood  with  throbbing  heart,  amongst  that 
glorious  band, 

The  men  of  aspirations  high  ! The  Poets  of  my  Land ! 

For  I have  felt,  have  deeply  felt,  the  spirit-stirring  glow, 

As  from  my  lips,  in  trickling  streams,  sweet  Poesy  did  flow  ' 
And  I have  seen,  in  visions  fair,  beyond  the  feeble  ken 
Of  those  who  dream  of  earth  alone, 4 The  sons  of  little  men.’5 
Low  murmuring  sounds  of  harmony  have  boom’d  upon 
mine  ear. 

Filling  my  soul  with  pleasing  awe,  an  awe  unmix’d  with  fear ; 

Full  oft  in  bright  imaginings,  I’ve  Heav’n-ward  turn’d  my 
glance, 

And  bright  Celestial  visitants  have  beam’d  upon  my  trance. 
I’ve  heard  the  far  off  rustling  sound  as  if  of  Angel’s  wings, 
And  then  the  sweet,  low,  dulcet  notes  such  as  a Seraph  sings, 
And  all  around  hush’d  silence  fell  far  over  hill  and  plain, 

Ah  ! me  such  hallow’d  sights  and  sounds  will  ne’er  re-visit 
me  again. 

For  care’s  dark  cloud  and  sorrow’s  blight, have  o’er  my  spirit 
come, 

And  ev’ry  glowing  impulse  is  shrouded  now  in  gloom ; 

The  thrilling  thoughts  of  other  days  have  vanish’d  from  my 
breast, 

Like  to  affrighted  turtle  doves  abandoning  them  nest. 
Fancy’s  wild  pow’r  and  Feeling’s  fire,  have  from  my  bosomfled, 
And  ev’ry  genial  impulse  is  perish’d  now  and  dead. 
Farewell  my  harp  ! a long  farewell,  thy  masters  pow’r  is  o’er. 

And  he  who  once  could  sweep  thy  strings  shall  wake  thy 
strains  no  more. 


